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ABSTRACT 



OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
Thomas Gregory Robischon 

From the time the name was coined by A. E. Murphy and applied to the 
philosophies of John Dewey and A. N. Whitehead, "Objective Relativism" has 
freely circulated in the literature, but with a concomitant confusion and 
ambiguity* This dissertation seeks to provide a means of avoiding this con- 
fusion by setting forth a statement of Objective Relativism based upon an 
understanding of what Murphy named in Dewey and Whitehead, and viewing what 
he named in the perspective of philosophy in general • 

This thesis holds that "Objective Relativism" identifies the answer 
certain American philosophies gave to the problem of the relation or inte- 
gration of "subject" and "object" (or nature and mind, experience and nature, 
reason and nature, existence and inquiry, etc.)« "Cfcjective Relativism" is 
the name Murphy gave to the unique manner in which this problem was approach- 
ed by Dewey and Whitehead, but it applies to other philosophies as well» 

In the early American philosophy of this century two principal answers 
to the "subject-object" problem were enunciated, one by Neo-realism (monism) 
and the other by Critical Realism (dualism) • But the answers tended to empha- 
size one term over the other with the result that in their extreme statements 
one term disappears* The "subject-object" integration by Neo-realism is 
primarily in terms of the object, thus it is often called "objectivism*" It 
succeeded in demonstrating how objectivity was possible without mentalism, but 
it failed adequately to account for the possibility of error and illusion 
(relativity) • 

The answer of Critical Realism tended to the opposite extreme, describ- 
ing the integration in terms of a "subject-object" dualism. In the end, the 
"object" disappears and a subjectivism re suits ♦ Critical Realism established 
the importance of mind or "subject" (relativity) to objectivity. 
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For the early Objective Relativists (Experimental Pragmatists) it was a 
problem of "realism without monism or dualism," but their answer was a realism 
with monism and dualism. Instead of sacrificing either term, Objective Rela- 
tivism sought to integrate "subject" and "object" (dualism and monism) by 
reconciling or synthesizing them. Its approach was through a critique of the 
abstractions common to the two realisms, plus a new emphasis on the importance 
of action or experiment* 

In the Objective Relativism of Dewey and "Whitehead, and in the writings 
by Murphy and others, there are at least two meanings of "relativism" that must 
be distinguished in order to see the unique contribution of Objective Relativism 
(the attempt to unite the two propositions of objectivity and relativity or 
subjectivity). One of these meanings is more crucial to the relativism of 
Objective Relativism than the other, although both imply one another. It is 
also shown that philosophical relativism and Relativity Theory may influence 
one another but are not the same thing. 

There was as well a development toward Objective Relativism among certain 
realists also influenced by Hegelian Idealism. Realistic Objective Relativism 
is best exemplified by the "Perspective Realism" of E. B. McGilvary* To demon- 
strate these two parallel developments toward Objective Relativism— one in the 
language of context and function, the other in the language of perspective and 
structure— an exposition is included of various perspectival statements of 
Objective Relativism, especially that of McGilvary. The parallel developments 
ore coicpared in their respective treatments of the problem of knowledge of the 
past — a crucial problem for Objective Relativism. Apart from the differences 
in their terminology (and the differences those entail), the two Objective 
Relativisms largely say the same thing. It is maintained that this demonstrates 
the inclusive nature of Objective Relativism and its desire to reconcile and 
integrate its philosophical inheritance. 
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PREFACE 



In 1927 Professor A. E. Murphy gave the name "Objective Relativism" to 
certain traits of the philosophies of John Dewey and Alfred North Whitehead. 
Since that time the name has freely circulated in philosophical literature. 
But a certain amount of confusion and ambiguity has surrounded the many 
varied uses the name has received. For that reason, a dissertation dealing 
with Objective Relativism must first of all determine precisely what traits 
Professor Murphy was pointing to in these philosophies. As will he demon- 
strated, this task is fraught with difficulty, centering mostly around Pro- 
fessor Murphy's use of the term "relativism." Because Murphy is not always 
clear about its meaning, there are different views of the meaning of "Ob- 
jective Relativism." Furthermore, it soon becomes apparent that the meaning 
of "Objective Relativism" which I consider the only plausible one that can 
be taken from Murphy does not always coincide with the meanings of many 
writers on the subject. This discrepancy will be demonstrated throughout 
my dissertation. To some extent then I must justify the meaning I associate 
with Objective Relativism. 

But my dissertation goes beyond the problem of determining Ifurphy^s mean- 
ing of "Objective Relativism." Once it is seen what it was in the Dewey and 
Whitehead philosophies Murphy was pointing to, I seek to interpret those 
traits themselves, placing them in the context not only of the philosophies 
of which they are a part, but in the larger and more significant context of 
the philosophies from which they have developed. 

It is my thesis that "Objective Relativism" identifies the answer cer- 



tain American philosophies gave to the problem of the integration of "sub- 
ject" and "object" (or nature and mind, experience and nature, reason and 
nature, existence and inquiry, etc.). This is the meaning of "Objective 
Relativism" in the wider context of the history of philosophy itself. In 
a narrower context "Objective Relativism" indicates the unique manner in 
which the "subject -object" integration was attempted. The problem of the 
"subject -object" integration I take to be the problem that must be dealt 
with by any philosophy worthy of the name. The answers given to this pro- 
blem make up the historical philosophies. In a wider perspective the pro- 
blem becomes one of integrating the various answers. Thus while objective 
relativism can be identified with experimental pragmatism and naturalism, 
it is clearly a development out of realism, and its debt to idealism is 
great. In its more developed form objective relativism represents an inte- 
gration or synthesis of realism and idealism by means of experimental 1 sm. 
It is implicit in my thesis then that the synthesis of its philosophical 
heritage is the true mark of a philosophy. 

If objective relativism reconciles and synthesizes the various histor- 
ical or traditional philosophies, it could be said to be a very ancient 
philosophy. To this extent it is not properly a new philosophy. On the 
other hand, it does represent a clear-cut development in American philosophy. 
Thus Chapter I will trace the history of objective relativism showing how it 
mediated between the answers Keo -realism and Critical Realism gave to the 
problem of integrating "subject" and "object." While these two American 
realisms answered the problem at the expense of one or the other opposite, 
objective relativism sought to save both opposites by reconciling or syn- 
thesizing them, thereby producing a more adequate integration. Instrumental 
In its success was its critique of the abstractions upon which the realist 
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answers were "based: the realist concept of knowledge and the object of know- 
ledge, the traditional substantival distinction of subjective and objective, 
and the notion of perception as a case of knowledge* There was also a revi- 
sion of theories of knowledge and experience resulting from the rise of evo- 
lutionary biology, plus the influence of a new individualism* 

Chapter II will deal with Professor A. E* Murphy's baptismal paper* 
Here I will present , two themes: the confusion in the literature over the 
meaning of "relativism" in general, and the meaning of the relativism of 
objective relativism, in particular; and the associated theme of the connec- 
tion (or lack of connection) between philosophical relativism and Relativity 
Theory. I will show that there are at least two meanings of "relativism" 
used ambiguously by various writers including Murphy, one repairing being more 
crucial to the relativism in objective relativism than the other* Both mean- 
ings, however, imply one another. In addition, I will also show how the rela- 
tivism in objective relativism is allied with experimental 1 sm* As for the 
relation between philosophical and physical (or scientific) relativism, my 
conclusion will be that, though they may influence one another, they are by 
no means the same. The difference rests on the fundamental difference in 
the respective enterprises* 

Chapter III will deal with "perspectives*" It will present a statement 
of objective relativism in the terminology of perspectives. Comparisons 
with the functional statement in the second chapter will be made, especially 
on their respective interpretations of memory and knowledge of the past* 
Here I will be most concerned with the late Professor E. B. KcGilvary s s state- 
ment of "Perspective Real 1 sm" as it is embodied in the manuscript of his 
posthumous book, Toward A Perspective Realism , especially in its bearing on 
the notion of "perspectivity." Here we will see a possibility that the 



statements of objective relativism by the perspectivist and the functional- 
ist "both tend to seek an integration with their opposite number. This will 
demonstrate the broader tendency of objective relativism to integrate its 
philosophical inheritance. 

A note on what I have referred to as the integration of " subject and 
"objects t This is not to be taken as the problem of knowledge. I take the 
word "integration" (or synthesis) to denote a unification or reconciliation 
of what had been previously considered to be irreconcilable. A Hegelian 
ant i -dualism is thus suggested at the outset. As for the particular terms 
involved, I take each of them in as innocent a fashion as I possibly can. 
Although I have mentioned several alternative terms, I will hereafter refer 
to the "subject -object" problem, with the understanding that I do not there- 
by confine myself either to these particular terms, nor to any particular 
philosophy that may be behind them. In addition, my consistent use of 
quotation marks with them will indicate the deliberate vagueness I wish to 
associate with the terms. So far is this not an attempt to establish a 
radical dualism of "subject" and "object," or mind and body, that it could 
be identified — just as objective relativism has been identified — as a cri- 
tique of such a dualism. Yet it is a critique that refuses to take as an 
alternative to dualism a monism that reduces one of the terms or elements 
to the other. In integrating them instead of dualizing them objective 
relativism refuses to obliterate the distinction between them. While in- 
o is ting there is a difference between them, objective relativism insists 
it does not amount to a dualism* Yet is is a difference, and the deter- 
mination of that precise difference might well be the principal problem 
for objective relativism. 

Because of the obvious lack of a definitive statement of objective rela- 
tivism I have thought it advisable to devote this dissertation to filling 



that need. I add this so that it vill be understood why certain figures 
are included in the scope of my dissertation, and why only certain portions 
of their philosophies. It may he argued that "basing my statement on what 
Id to be found in the Murphy paper does not necessarily guarantee that such 
tx statement will be definitive . But any other basis certainly would be - 
little more than individual preference. And it would do what I have tried 
to avoid doing; it would take Professor Murphy 1 s name away from him and 
thereby be guilty of expropriating a term for its own purposes. While I 
do not claim a monopoly on meanings, I do hold that it can be amply demon- 
strated that such a use of the name "Objective Relativism" is precisely 
what has been going on almost from the beginning, with its concomitant con- 
fusion and ambiguity. 

Although I do not claim to include an exhaustive survey of all the 
literature of objective relativism, it is my aim to include (within the pur- 
view, if not the textual confines) all that is relevant to the -task of enun- 
ciating a definitive statement of objective relativism, and establishing my 
thesis of its meaning in philosophy. 

I wish to acknowledge the debt I owe the following parties for their 
permission to quote from publications under their copyright x The Journal 
Of Philosophy; The Free Press; Arthur A* Donigian; Q» P* Putnam 1 * Sons; 
Harvard University Press; Rand McNally & Company; Doubleday & Company, Inc.; 
Charles Scribner«s Sons; The Philosophical Review; The Macmillan Company; 
Paul R. Reynolds & Son; Princeton University Press; Longmans, Green & Co., 
Inc.; The University Of Chicago Press; The Beacon Press; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Macmillan & Company Ltd.; and Columbia University Press* 
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ORIGOT AJTD DEVELOPMENT OF OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM 

The advance of science posed a problem to "both groups of realists in 
America after the turn of the century. It vas the problem of reconciling 
scientific conclusions about the vorld vith what is encountered in our 
common experience and knowledge of that vorld* If one side to that problem 
is the analysis and Interpretation of the conclusions of science to bring 
them into understandable relation vith every- day experience, the other 
side is to analyze and interpret every -fey experience and knowledge, 
especially in the light of one's theory of nature as the setting for ex- 
perience and the object of knowledge. The two groups of realists took 
up various parts of this problem. Which parte they did take up were often 
determined by the answers given to the problems of their predecessors. 
Thus the neo-realist vas primarily concerned vith shoving the sub- 
jective idealist hov it was possible for the vorld or nature to be in 
consciousness "without thereby losing its independence of that consciousness* 
The critical realist, on the other hand, vas concerned vith shoving the 
neo-realist how it vas impossible for the vorld to be in consciousness at 
all— at least hov it was impossible for a physically existing vorld. The 
objective relativist said, in effect, both answers are right given their 
presuppositions. But some of these presuppositions were rejected in favor 
of a metaphysics that ultimately afforded the basis for an integration of 
the two realist answers. 



In his zeal to avoid subjective idealism, the neo-realist tended to 
an extreme of objectivism. The critical realist, profoundly influenced by 
the assumption that for the world to "be in consciousness there would have to 
"be a physical world inside of something ultimately not physical, tended to 
an extreme of subjectivism. Both views maintained the assumption that sub- 
Jectivity was substantially different from objectivity, although this Was 
not so extremely dualized by all. Both views were committed to a realism: 
it was the world that was known, and not any effects or representations of 
it in the organism. But "both viewed that world largely in the non-evolutioj»ry, 
static terms of traditional realism. Furthermore, with some important excep- 
tions to "be noted, both clung to traditional notions of the organism and its 
place and function in that world. 

Thus both groups of realists, because of these views, tended to deal 
with knowledge, perception and experience in the accents of "epistemology" — 
especially the more extreme critical realists. While the notion of knowledge 
as a reproduction or picturing was being challenged, there was still the notion 
that knowledge had to be referred back to the world as it existed before and 
exists now. Both realists approached the problem of reconciling scientific 
and common-sense knowledge in these terms. 

All of these problems come to a head in the attempts of both monistic 
(neo-) and dualistic (critical) realists to integrate "subject" and •object," 
subjectivity (or relativity^ and objectivity. Professor Arthur E. Murphy 
identified the union of objectivity and relativity as the "most original and 
most controversial" element in the "genuinely new philosophy" of Ifewey and 
Whitehead; i.e., objective relativism: 

It attempts to unite two propositions which have uniformly been taken 
to be incompatible, (a) The objective facts of the world of nature 



and of reality are the very 'apparent' and relative happenings directly 
disclosed to us In perception* (b) In spite (or "because) of such ob- 
jectivity such happenings remain ultimately and inescapably relative. 
Such relativity is hence an ultimate faot about the objective world. 1 

Murphy pointed out that the struggle "between the monistic and duallstlc 
realists vas the "best example of hov these two propositions had "been held to 
he incompatible. Be also shoved that Dewey's objective relativism— his 
"realism without monism or dualism" — undercut the struggle by bringing the 
alleged incompatibility into question. Devey vas not only thereby not playing 
the game with these realists, he was suggesting that the game might not be 
worth playing. For it rested on the "false and destructive presupposition* 
of the ultimate incompatibility of objectivity and "ultimate relativity.* 

In this chapter I will set forth first the monistic position of the 
neo-realists; followed by the dualistic position of the critical realists; 
concluding with the third position of experimental pragmatism and objective 
relativism. 

1. KEO -REALISM 

By the time Devey offered his "tertium quid "--what he called "plural- 
istic realism" — a monistic and a dualistic realism had been formulated by the 
two major groups of American realists in the first quarter of this century. 
The neo-realists had offered "epistemological monism," which meant 

... that when perceived, things are directly and identically present 
in consciousness; in virtue of being perceived, they constitute what is 
called content. And realism adds the further assertion that, in certain 
notable cases, at least, things are none the less independent for being 
so perceived. Thus the case of realism rests on shoving that to be 
content of a mind, is not to be dependent on a mind. 2 

1. A. B. Murphy, "Objective Relativism In Devey And Whitehead," Philosophical 
Review, 1927, XXXVI, p. 122. 

2. R. B. Iferry, "A Realistic Theory Of Independence" in E. B. Holt et al, The 
Hev Realism (New Tork, 1912), p.1^3* 



Epistemological monism sought to establish the principle of "immanence" 
("things are directly and identically present in consciousness"), and of 
"independence" ("things are none the less independent for being so perceived?) .3 
The principle of immanence represented the profound, influence on neo-realism 
by William James, especially the influence of his famous paper, "Does Con- 
sciousness Exist?" For it vas James* theory of consciousness that enabled 
the neo -realist to have his naive or direct realism (the vorld present in con- 
sciousness) without a resulting subjective idealism (the world therefore de- 
pendent on consciousness). As Perry pointed out, on James* theory of con- 
sciousness 

Existence vould » . • coincide with the content of experience, but 
vould be independent of any act of experiencing on the part of mind* 
This «> . . vould be most consistent with James* theory that mind is a 
peculiar type of relationship among terms which in themselves are 
neither physical nor mental. 

This is the view, sometimes referred to as •neutralism, • which has been 
explicitly developed by those later realists who have taken James 1 
•Does Consciousness Exist?* as their point of departure.* 

That is, the neo-reallst f s monism was neutral. 

The principle of independence represented the critique neo-realism was 
bringing against idealism and was the true principle of realism for it. To 
be content of a mind, it insisted, was not to be dependent on a mind. This 
was offered as an alternative to the either -or of idealism: either reality is 
unknowable, or it is the ideal of knowledge itself and thus the very quin- 
tessence of thought. The neo-realist alternative made it possible 

3. R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies (New York, 192$), p.313« 

li.. B. B. Perry, The Thought And Character Of William JameB (Boston, 1935), 
XT, p. 592 and note. 
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to regard reality as sustaining, car as "being capable of sustaining, 
the relation which constitutes knowledge, while at the same time 
sustaining that relation only accidentially . . 

But the neo-realist soon found himself with the problem of too much 
independence . If the known world is wholly independent of mind, how could 
the neo-realist account for error and illusion of that world? And how could 
he account for it without resort to subjectivism? Having shown that the world 
when known was in consciousness "but still independent of that consciousness, 
the neo-realist now found it exceedingly difficult to show how it was possible 
for consciousness ever to he in error about that world* This was the objec- 
tivism in neo -realism. Questions of error and illusion, on the other hand, 
were questions of subjectivity or relativity. The question of the relativistic 
but existential status of the objects of illusion and error, together with the 
question surrounding the nature of consciousness, were identified by W. p. 
Montague as "the most influential questions of difference " among the neo-realists. 

In the cooperative volume by the six neo-realists neo -realism 1b said to be 

primarily a doctrine concerning the relation between the knowing pro- 
cess and the thing known . . . /TtJ seeks to deal with the same problem 
that has given rise to 'naive realism, 1 dualism,* and 'subjectivism'. . 

It is, in short, an attempted answer to the philosophical problem of the 
"subject-object" integration. Prior to neo-realism, naive realism had falter- 
ed over the problem of error. Both the naive and the new realism maintained 
theories of direct perception (or immanence); i.e., no intervening thing be- 
tween the knower and the known world. However, as Montague pointed out, 
naive realism disregarded the "personal equation" and the elaborate mechanism 
underlying sense perception. Thus it could not account for error and illusion. 

5. Perry, The Hew Realism, p.117- 

6. V. P. Montague, The Ways Of Things (Hew York, 19*tf>), P-2*5* 

7. E. B. Holt et al, The New Beallaa , p.2. 
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But neo-reallsm was supposed to amend this. The problem of error then was 
the problem of the "personal equation,* or relativism; what was called 

. . • the apparently hopeless disagreement of the world as presented 
In Immediate experience with the true or corrected system of objects 
in whose reality ve believe. So the first and most urgent problem for 
the new realist is to amend the realism of common sense in such wise 
as to make it compatible vith the facts of relativity. 2 

James disproved that a substantival entity called "consciousness" 
exists, and established the "subject -object" distinction as one made within 
the larger context of experience, which in turn vas identified with nature. 
Consciousness was a function, or a relation; the problem is to define that 
function or relation. But the neo-realiets were not out of the woods of 
modern philosophy yet. James clearly showed how the subjective -objective 
distinction is a functional, not metaphysical, distinction of what is 
originally pure or neutral phenomena. But the neo-realists generally con- 
tinued to speak in the terms of the traditional metaphysical distinction of 
"subject" and "object," a distinction that led them to continue to view 
subjectivity or relativity as a contaTrrl nation of objectivity. The "subject- 
object" problem for them was no longer one of getting the "object" into con- 
sciousness, since the assumption in their objectivism was that the known 
world is immediately and directly present in consciousness. But the problem 
was shifted to perception . The world vas "out there" and our perceptions of 
it were "In here." As in the case of consciousness, perception was identi- 
fied as a case of knowledge, and what vas perceived had to be squared with 
the world of common sense. But his objectivism left the neo-reallst with too 
much proved. He not only had to show in non-sub jectivistic terms what error 

8. V. P. Montague, "The New Realism And The Old," Journal Of Philosophy. 

1912, n, p.W. 

9. Holt et al, The New Realism, p.10. 



and illusion were/ he also had to show hov error and illusion were possible 

to begin with. As Murphy pointed out, the monist insists that the "isasediately 

experienced data" are objective, and 

hence must introduce 'external 1 relations and try to show that they 
are not ultimately and intrinsically relative.^ 

That is, the reality which is directly present in perception still is not 
ultimately and intrinsically dependent upon perceiving, consciousness , or 
mind. To admit such dependence meant for these neo -realists an acceptance 
of the kind of relativism they were criticizing in idealism. Yet they sought 
to do Justice to the "facts of relativity." But that is the problem: If what 
we know is the world as it existed prior to knowing, and it is directly 
present in perception or knowing, how can any form of relativism or dependence 
he granted without thereby being involved in some notion of making or chang- 
ing that prior world or existence! 

The neo -realist theory of external relations was a successful polemic 
against the dominance of the internal or constitutive theory. Spauldiag 
pointed out that external relations mean that "relatedness and independence 
are quite compatible."** This is strictly an external relatedness that 
allowed the "object" to be in relation to the "subject" (or the known world 
to be in perception or consciousness), but without any subjectivity or rela- 
tivity. As Hollands pointed out, what the theory comes to is the possibility 
of an entity entering into more than one relational context unchanged. 
The desire for an exclusively external type of relation was a part of the 
extreme objectivism of neo -realism- 

10. Murphy , "Relativism," p*123* 

11. E.G. Spaulding, The New nationalism (ffew York, 1918), p.177* 

12. Edmund H. Hollands, "Tte Externality Of delations," Journal Of Philosophy , 
191^, XI, p. k6j. 



James displayed the typical realist assumption of a static reality as 
what our knowledge refers "back to, and the conclusions that were unavoidable 
when the "facts of relativity" were brought together with It: 

We plunge forward into the field of fresh experience with the beliefs 
our ancestors and we have made already; these determine what we notice; 
what we notice determines what we do; what wo do again determines what 
we experience . . 

Thus we may glimpse reality, but never grasp it: 

What we grasp is always some substitute for it which previous human 
thinking has peptonized and cooked for pur consumption . . • wherever 
we find it, it has been already feked. 1 ^ 

It is no wonder that with all his acceptance of relativity, context, and 
humanism (what he termed his individualism), James was ultimately led to give 
up the "inte lie ctua list" logic as a fundamental distortion of reality. 
Reality, life, experience, he said, exceeds our logic, "overflows and sur- 
rounds it." 1 ^ Ae vith all the neo-realists, it was exceedingly difficult for 
James to reconcile his presupposed reality with what finally eventuated in 
knowing it. 

And yet, at other times, James was quite obviously not under the in- 
fluence of this neo -realist presupposition: 

All ways of conceiving a concrete fact, if they are true ways at all, 
are equally true ways. Ttere is no property ABSOLUTELY essential to 
any one thing . The same property which figures as the essence of a 
thing on one occasion becomes a very inessential feature upon another. . 

In other words, if one is not committed to a notion of what the precise 

13. William James, Pragmatism (New York, 1907), PP- 25^-55- 
11*. Ibid, pp.2W-l*9« 

15. William James, Essays In Radical Empiricism. A Pluralistic Universe 
(New York, 19^3 )> XL, p.2Uw — 

16. William James, Psychology (Maw York, I89O), H, p. 333. 



character of reality or the world is at the "beginning of the knowing process, 
there is no problem of reconciling the world with what is known ah out it at 
the end of the process. Here James could look upon all cases of knowledge 
a 8 being equally real, without thinking of them as distortions or fates. 

But there is in James a wavering between a realism that looked back to 
a fixed world as the object of knowledge, and a pragmatism that was futuristic 
and sought to establish the significant contribution of the relative or personal 
factors in knowledge of that world: "the well-known democratic respect for the 
sacredness of individuality." 1 ^ There was also a wavering between a realistic 
view of knowledge as a reproduction of its object, and a Bergsonian view of an 
intuitive, immediate grasp or "having" of the object. James at one point said: 

Truth we conceive to mean everywhere, not duplication, but addition; 
not the constructing of inner copies of already complete realities, 
but rather the collaborating with realities so as to bring about a 
clearer result.^ 

Traditionally, the subjective was said to be antithetical to the objec- 
tive. For the neo-realists, who thought of it in terms of (constitutive) de- 
pendence, subjectivity was antithetical to Independence. As it finally turned 
out, however, a form of relativity or subjectivity other than mere external 
re late dues e was admitted by certain neo-realists under the name of "selectivity." 
But the assumption remained of the object of knowledge (the world or reality 
itself) as totally independent of such relativity. Thus the position was 
called "selective realism." 

It was therefore meant to be a highly restricted relativity: 

. . . the alteration of the perceived body by the physiological mechanism 
of perception could in any case prove only that a body otherwise lndepen- 



17. Perry, James, H, p.266. 

18. William James, The Meaning Of Truth (New York, 191*0, P*60. 



dent of consciousness is In a certain limited respect dependent thereon 
... It would be only a special case of a very common kind of depen- 
dence, arising from the fact that the organise belongs to the field of 
interacting bodies. ^9 

Being subjective or relative means for selective realism being dependent on 
consciousness, but it is a dependence of being selected. Thus: "The presence 
of some element b alone in one complex is dependent on the selective action of 

OA 

consciousness . . . "^ In addition, there is a dependence on the combining 

21 

action of consciousness e Knowledge is therefore said to be a way of talcing, 

22 

not malting , its objects. Selective realism for the neo-realist was not tradi- 
tional subjectivism, and to that extent the traditional view of objectivity and 
subjectivity had been revised. The assumption that this sort of dependence 
was traditional subjectivism was for Montagus the root of the traditional sub- 
Jectivistic position. ^ Yet at times Montague co&M make it sound lite a very 
serious sort of subjectivism. Everything I can conceive, he says at. one point, 
is an "extension or reconstruction of what I perceive." And everything I per- 
ceive is in some sense "relative to and determined by my own inner states and 
processes." 

Hence with the solipsist I can and must exclaim 'The world is mv_ world* 
... But . . . this relativity of all objects to a subject is selec- 
tive rather than constitutive- and does not sake the objects dependent 
on the self that knows them. 

In the final analysis, Arthur 0. Love Joy was correct. ^5 To avoid the 
contamination of constitutive subjectivity or relativity, the neo-realist was 

19. Perry, The New Realism , pp. 13 5-3 6. Note how his naturalism requires 
taking account of at least some relativism. 
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driven further and further Into objectivism, until all such relativity was 
denied, the "subject" tended to disappear, and we have a "pan -objectivism.* 
For the neo-rea lists it was the pragmatist who was most guilty of the 
relativistic sin. They claimed that he had illicitly extended the relativism 
of his moral theory to his logic. Montague's statement is typical, and note 
how he (like Perry) accepted a relativistic moral theory: 

When the same proposition seems true to one man and false to another, 
one of the men must "be wrong ; "but when one and the same thing is fie It 
as a good to one man and as an evil to another, both of the men can 
be right . 26 

There is some question whether you can maintain such a relativistic 
moral theory and avoid a conflict with a non-relativistic logic. Pratt, e.g., 
wondered if a relativistic morals would be consistent with the neo -realist 
pan- objectivism. ^7 Values and likings are made relative (in the sense of 
personal and private) affairs. But if this is true, belie f is similarly 
relative. And if belief is, then knowledge is too, for knowledge certainly 
is intimately related to belief. But that is the point both groups of real- 
ists refused to acknowledge. The trouble goes back to the neo-realist per- 
sistence in the view that such subjective or relative factors are substantially 
or metaphysically different from the objective factors. As Dewey said, belief 
is viewed as existentially subjective, personal and private, and thus a matter 
of "arbitrary undiscussable preference ."28 jjeo-realists maintained a rela- 
tivistic morality, but balked at relativistic logic or knowledge. Still their 
intention was to account for "the facts of relativity." But in doing that 

26. Montague, Th5ngs, p. 2^5- 
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they almost always thought of such relativity as the subjectivism of subjec- 
tive idealism, . 

Looking hack on neo -real ism, Montague identified the objectivist tendency 
in the movement with objective relativism. It vas the viev that 

Every object that appears to he in space is in space . . . an object at 

each instant has no single position and shape by. its own right, but 

many positions and shapes, each one of which is relative to some observer. 

For Montague, objective relativism plus behaviorism constituted "the essence 
of American neo-realism, at least in its later stage of development • This 
is what it meant for him: 

In its eagerness t o bridge the gap between the mind and its physical 
world, y^ieo-realism/ has by its theory of Objective Relativism degrad- 
ed the pure members of that world to an unseemly parity with the objects 
of error and fantasy, while at the same time, by its theory of Behaviorism, 
it has degraded the mind itself to a mass of 'specific responses. '31 

Serious doubt, however, can be raised about whether neo -realism did in 
fact amount to an objective relativism. It is difficult to find any of the 
original neo-realists who entertained the kind of objective relativism Montague 
here attributes to them. Though they did hold to objectivism in varying de- 
grees, none ever really came to grips with this matter of a thing's properties 
being relative to an observer; i.e., with the problem of relativism. There 
could be an exception to this depending upon what precisely Montague was refer- 
ring to when he spoke of "at least in its later stage of development." If 
this is late enough it is bound to include an objective relativism, for we will 
see that objective relativism could be said to be a development from neo -real ism 
more than from critical realism. 

29. Montague, Things , p.2^7« 
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2. CRITICAL REALISM 



Critical realism offered a second answer to the problem of the "subject- 
object" integration. A simple way of distinguishing it from neo-realisa 
would be to. say that critical realism posited "essences" or "data" between 
the "subject" and "object," where neo-realism, in its theory of immanence, 
put nothing between thenu Like the neo-realists, the critical realists dis- 
agreed among themselves, dividing on the question of essences* Some (the 
so-called "non-essence wing") claimed an essence to be a part or character- 
istic of the mental state, and hence it could be said to exist* Others (the 
"essence wing") gave essences a non-existential, purely logical status* But 
for both, existence itself was not a part of what was given to the knower* 

Roy Wood Se liars once described critical realism this ways 

It is realism because it maintains that the human mind can build up 
knowledge about extramental realities; and it is critical realism be- 
cause it holds that these realities cannot be presented to an im- 
mediate awareness, as naive realism inclines to assert* 32 

Love joy denied that the content of experience consisted in whole or in 
part of anything that upon any plausible theory could be said to be a 
member of the physical world. Rather, it consists of particulars which 
a rise through 

the functioning of percipient organisms, are present only within the 
private fields of awareness of such organisms, are destitute of certain 
of the essential properties and relations implied either by the historic 
concept of the •physical' or by the contemporary physicist's concept of 
it, and possess properties which physical things lack* 33 

They are" essentially of the nature" of Lockean and Cartesian "ideas," and 
through them all our knowledge of the physical world and of "any other 

32* Roy Wood Sellars, Evolutionary Naturalism (Chicago, 1922), p*20* 
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realities extraneous to our several private fields of awareness, must be 
mediated** 

To believe in a "real physical world" (i.e., to be a realist), means 
that you nave to hold two duallstic beliefs: 

(a) That there are given in experience particular existents which 
are not parts of that world, and you must hold (b) that whatever 
knowledge of real objects you have is indirect or representative, 
that the datum whereby vou lenow any such object is not identical 
with the object known. 3^+ 

When the "non-givenness" of existence was coupled with their respec- 
tive theories of essence, the difficulties of the critical realists became 
apparent. For George Santayana, who called the datum "pure image* and 
labelled any notion of existence as the workings of "animal faith, " exis- 
tence "is a fact always open to doubt. "35 ^ar the other "wing," the outcome 
was less sceptical but still problematic enough so that ultimately there 
was also an appeal to "faith," "belief," or "instinct." The development in 
science which was lee ding to an agnosticism and phenomenalism among certain 
physicists: the ever -increasing disparity between "scientific objects" and 
"perceptual objects," was added evidence for dualism, in Lovejoy^ view* 
His view was that they were not only disparate, but substantially different* 
The progress of science thus was widening the gulf between our ideas and 
the world, or between "scientific" and "perceptual" objects, and ra nk i ng it 
more difficult to bridge. It did not call for "animal faith," he thought: 
"It is faith, indeed, but ... it is a highly critical and extremely attenu- 
ated faith. "36 
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Regardless of their respective concepts of essence, the critical 
realists vere soon brought face to face with an opposite problem from that of 
the neo-realists: error vas now accounted for (either by attributing essences 
wrongly, or by their inadequacies), but the possibility of knowledge was now 
put in doubt. Where the neo -realist had found it difficult, if not impossible, 
to be wrong , the critical realist found it difficult, if not impossible, to be 
right. Generally speaking, in terms of objective relativism, the neo-realist 
had the problem of relativism and the critical realist had the problem of ob- 
jectivity. The neo-realist pan-objectivism brought forth a critical -realist 
revolution toward traditional subjectivism* As Dewey said, the resort to objec- 
tivism, which ignores "initiating and reorganizing desire and imagination,* in 

the end only strengthens "that other phase of subjectivism which consists In 

37 

escape to the enjoyment of inward landscape. 

The critical realist shared with the neo-realist the presupposition of / 
a reality that remained fixed throughout the knowledge process and was the 
object of that knowledge. However, this reality was not the same object of 
knowledge that it was for the neo-realist. The new view was that the objects 
of knowledge were known by means of essences. Coupling that with the pre- 
supposition they shared with the neo-realists, the critical realists set 
forth a powerful argument a^iinst neo-realism by pointing out the obvious dis- 
parity between the supposed object of knowledge and our actual knowledge of it. 
This was their most common anti -neo-realist critique. With it they were quick 
to point to one of the major neo-realist problems: knowledge of the past* 

Our capacity to make an object out of what no longer exists is the 
best proof of the validity of critical realism. It shows that both 
the content and the objectness are parts of the act of knowledge. 38 
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We should note. In response to Durant Drake's plea, that there is a 
distinction to hear in mind vhen speaking of the dualism of critical 
realism* It was always the intention of these realists, if not their 
achievement, to avoid the traditional dualism that meant subjectivism; 
i.e., the proposition that we know only the contents of our mind. In all 
their dealings with ideas or essences they insisted that we know the world 
or the object fry means of these ideas or essences. In short, the critical 
realist agreed with the neo-realist that a fixed world or reality was known 
in all knowledge. However, they differed in their viewB of whether or not 
such an object of knowledge was directly known; i.e., directly present in 
experience, knowing, perception or consciousness. When the critical 
realists thought of the rorlrt f s being present in knowledge or perception, 
they thought of it as the physical world *out there" being in the non- 
physical knoirer *in here." Thus they rejected the "immediatism" of neo- 
realism and set forth the notion that it was essences or data that were 
present to the knower. They insisted on realism, however, and so insisted 
that it was still the world that was known. In this sense, an essence 
could never be interpreted as the object of knowledge. As Drake pointed out: 

What we perceive, conceive, remember, think of , is the outer object 
itself . . . which is independent of the knowledge -process, and be- 
yond which there is nothing else .39 

What is given to the knower is not an existent representing the object, 
but (in so far as our knowledge is accurate) It is simply the essence or 
character, the "what" of the object known. 

A comparison made by James B. Pratt demonstrates how the new concept 
of essence differentiated the two realisms from each other and from Lockean 

39. 'Durant Drake, "The Approach To Critical Realism" in Essays in Critical 
Realism , pj*. 



Realism. In thinking about a dead friend, far example, the Lockean view 
would say that we are thinking about our "idea" of that friend, and the 
neo-realist vould say our present concept somehow is the friend. Critical 
realism vould deny both propositions, holding that 

the object of one's thought is exactly the friend himself. But how 
can one think of one's friend? How, indeed, can one think at all? 
Surely only by means of concepts. The concept is thus not the object 
of one 's thought but the means of one's th inking , and to have a con- 
cept of one's friend is to think of him . . .^0 

Eovever, the : . itical -realist notion of essence had its own problems 
vhich ultimately proved to be insurmountable. A suggestion of their magni- 
tude is contained in an analysis of the notion, that shoved there vas a 
double transcendence of the object in it. The object is o ntologically 
transcendent in being cntologically ulterior to any of the essences 
(themselves transcendent beings) that belief may project upon them. And 
the object is epistemologically transcendent in the sense of being inde- 
pendent of our efforts to grasp it. 

The critical realist thus had also achieved an independence of the 
vorld or "object" from the "subject." But it vas a more radical indepen- 
dence than that of the neo-realist vho at least had agreed that the vorld 
or "object" vas directly present in knowledge. Essences alone were directly 
present in the critical-realist viev. It is not quite fair to call this a 
repreeentationism, however. The critical realist always believed he vas 

steering between the extremes of monism and dualism, hence the dualism of 

* hp 
critical realism is not quite a traditional dualism. But the matter vas 
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never clearly established. Drake at one point said that the critical 
realist viewed "perceived-objects* as effects of the "real-objects" be- 
yond them, such that they "were representations* They were not representa- 
tions in the sense of copies, "but in the sense of a Congressman representing 
hiB constituents .**3 But as soon as the critical realist attempted to 
separate essence from its object without the use of representation, the 
question was always raised as to the "basis upon which the essence could "be 
said to "belong to the object to begin with. Or, continuing Drake f s metaphor, 
if essences represent like Congressmen do, who or what "elects" them? 

It should be noted also that Love Joy always insisted that this was a 
presentative realism. But what was presented for the neo -realist (the world 
or actually existing object) was neither presented nor represented for the 
critical realist. Yet it was known; by means, however, of data or essences. 

With the world thus put beyond the reach of any influence of the knowing 
process, since the process had to do directiy vith essences only, the 
critical realist could be more liberal with the problem of relativism than 
the neo-realist had been. The latter had the world or object present 
directly in knowledge and so he had to restrict his relativism to one of 
selecting or taking only. But the critical realist had set forth essences 
between the "subject" and the "object," and if he thereby found it difficult 
to bridge the gap, at least he could more easily work with relativism and 
the problem of error. 

George Santayana, the most sceptical of them all, could account for 
relativism without thereby having to draw agnostic conclusions: 

. . . the absolute truth is undiscoverable Just because it is not a 
perspective. Perspectives are essential to animal apprehension; an 
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observer, himself a part of the vorld he observes, must have a 
particular station in it; he cannot he equally near to everything, 
nor internal to anything "but himself; of the rest he can only take 
views, abstracted according to his sensibility and fore -shortened 
according to his interests . . . Mind was not created far the sate 
of discovering the absolute truth. The absolute truth has its own 
intangible reality, and scorns to be known. The function of m^A 
is rather to increase the wealth of the universe in the spiritual 
dimension, by adding appearance to substance and passion to necessity, 
and by creating all those private perspectives, and those emotions 
of wonder, adventure, curiosity, and laughter which omniscience would 
exclude 



In many ways this is an admirable statement of objective relativism. 
Santayana made a major contribution to it not only when he suggested that 
the object of knowledge is not what it had traditionally been taken to be, 
but also in his suggestion of a new concept of the nature of knowledge: 



Knowledge is not eating, and we cannot expect to devour and possess 
what we mean . Knowledge is recognition of something absent; it is 
a salutation, not an embrace* It is an advance on sensation pre- 
cisely because it is representative .^5 



While this is an advance over the traditional notion of knowledge and 
perception involving images, reproductions or pictures of what is known and 
perceived, it is to be noted that Santayana (and all the early realists) 
clung to the idea that knowledge and perception reports something to the 
knower, tells him in some fashion what is there . The customary comparison 
between perceiving and photographing was criticized by the late Professor 
E. B. McGilvary, demonstrating how objective relativism was closer to the 
neo-realist position. While there are comparisons between perception and 
photographing, McGilvary cannot agree that a camera does actually see : 



It takes pictures of what is seen and of what we cannot see because of 
the limitations of the mechanism of vision, and it also has the advan- 
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tage of the . durability of the reports that it makes. A photograph is 
an image that is a likeness, of the object photographed. According 
to the philosophy submitted in these ^/Carusy lectures what is visual- 
ly sensed is not an image. It is the object itself '. . . what is 
visually sensed is not a picture of what a camera, placed where the 
eye is, would photograph. It is the object itself . . 



But there are two more aspects of Santayanefs thought which are important 
to us. Hi 8 critical realism, in separating "subject ** and "object" by 
essences, made it easier for him to cope with the problem of relativism, 
and he was thus able to propose that objectivity and subjectivity or rela- 
tivity might not be as incompatible as once thought. Tbere is his suggestion 
of objectivity involving a form of dependence or relativity: 



When a thing becomes my object it becomes dependent . on me ideally, 
for being kaown, and I am probably, directly or indirectly, dependent 
on it materially, for having been led to know it. What is independent 
of knowledge is substance, in that it has a place, movement, origin, 
and destiny of its own, no matter what I may think or fail to -Slink 
about it .^7 



This concept of a relativized objectivity follows from. his concept that 
the objects of knowledge 



refer to whatever Is placed before the mind, as a target to be aimed 
at by attention. Objective would then mean present to imagination; 
and things would become objects of thought In the same incidental 
way in which they become objects of desire 



It is "the utter confusion of modern philosophy" that has given rise to 
the popular notion of the objective as 
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that which is independent of intent or attention fixed upon it; 
which is precisely what the objective can never "be ^9 



In this fashion, Santayana at least suggests the possibility of unit- 
ing objectivity and relativity, although it is at the expense of the dif- 
ficult notion of essence. One more point also follows from what I have 
already quoted from Santayana: everyone has at least a part of the truth • 

All experience yields some acquaintance with the realm of essence, 
and some perspective of the material world; and this would always 
be a true perspective (since things seen at that angle and with that 
organ really look like that) if the appearance were not stretched to 
cover more than it covers in reality. Of such true perspectives the 
simplest and most violently foreshortened may be as good as the most 
complicated, the most poetical or pictorial as good as the most 
scientific, not only aesthetically but even cognitive ly; because it 
may report the things concerned on that human scale on which we need 
to measure them, and In this relation may report them correctly* 5° 

And note how this is not just a physical perspectivity. 

There are several traits of objective relativism in Santayana and 
critical realism generally: (l) the fact that the knover is a part of the 
world he knows means knowledge will be perspectival In character, and 
further suggests the inescapable involvement of "subject* and "object" in 
the knowledge process; (2) a new concept of the object of knowledge ; (3) 
the nature of knowledge is something other than what it is in its tradi- 
tional interpretation; (k) the suggestion of new concepts of objectivity 
and subjectivity; and (5) a certain validity is to be granted to all 
perspectives. 

Another critical realist, this time in the opposite wing, grappled 
with the problem of relativism. For Roy Wood Se liars, critical realism 
vas a "more careful analysis of the act of knowledge" in which its adherents 
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attempt to "appreciate subjectivism and yet be realists. *5l se liars dealt 
vith relativism under the name of the "Advance Of The Personal." The 
"Advance* was the increasing presence in science of the role or contribu- 
tion of the knower, "subject," mind, or what he called "the personal." 
From naive to natural realism, through "scientific realism" to critical 
realism, there is an increasing amount of "the personal" in the conclusions 
of science (what I would identify in another context a* the relative). 
Se liars believes this is in accordance with a development of science away 
from perceptual observation with its perspective to the more conceptual 
observation of scientific realism, which is a "purified natural realism. "52 
At this stage the scientist's subject-matter is at once "semi -perceptual and 
semi -conceptual." The mistake of the ©statist is to continue using "per- 
ception" as synonymous with "knowledge. * 

This increasing deviation from natural or naive realism means for 
Se liars a concomitant increase of mind or mental control in the scientific 
process, with perception reduced now to mere means. Science has forced 
the human mind once and for all away from its naive, primitive outlook and 
has set the stage for the struggle between idealism and a critical restate- 
ment of realism. 53 xhe common, external world, once thought to be open and 
freely available to any knower, has become more hypothetical as the personal 
element gains in strength and assurance. 

The Advance of the Personal means a revision of some old concepts — 
like the traditional distinction between an "external" world fronting the 
individual and his "inner" sphere; a distinction which is now reduced to 
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a working-distinction within the Individual's experience ; that is, 
within the personal. The personal in this large sense covers both 
those experiences vhich are usually considered personal, or private, 
and those which are regarded as common.^ 

Se liars appears to have over c one the substantival distinction 
separation of objectivity and subjectivity In reducing the external-internal 
distinction to one made within experience itself. This is ooviously Quite 
close to the functional distinction of "subject" and "object* made by the 
neo-realists under James 1 influence. However, Sellers calces the distinction 
by basing it upon his initial assumption of the notion of essences. This 
notion, as we have already seen, is in turn based upon the assumption that 
knowledge reports what is there — an assumption shared with neo-realisa. 
While the neo -realist had claimed "what is there" is immediately and directly 
present in knowledge, the critical realist disagreed. But the critical 
realist also refused to give up the notion that Knowledge is a report* The 
only course for him to take was to add a third element to the dualism of 
natural realism: the datum or essence. Se liars called it 

the appearance of the thing ... jphichj implie s the thing, bat that 
which is immediately given is the appearance and not the thing. 55 

It will be noted here that Se liars uses the term "appearance* 9 lUas 
others used "datum" or "essence." An appearance is said to be "of the 
thing" and "that which is immediately given." Since it is so gi^en it can- 
not be the thing itself . Whether or not it is a part of the thing is a 
question many asked about the notion of essence from the start. UltiE&tely 
the critical realist has to admit that it is neither the thing, nor a part 
of it, nor a picture or representation of it. Because this is the customary 
use of "appearance," any theory of appearance or appearing is distinctly not 

5^. Ibid, p.^9* 55- Ihld, p.51. 



a variety of objective relativism. As Sellars pointed out, perception 
"can never reach the thing, "but only its appearances. " We arrive at the 
thing "by means of knowledge, and that "must he other than perception."^ 
Sellers 1 "Advance" had indicated to him that as science or knowledge 
"be conies more conceptual there is more of the personal involved. But per- 
ception too is relative: 

Every percept has unique conditions which cannot he duplicated • . . 
The past history of the individual, his dominant interest, the 
particular purpose and mental context of the time also play their 
part as conditions • . .-We may conclude, therefore, that percepts 
are personal and that the external world, so far et least as it is 
immediately experienced, differs from individual to individual.^ 

For Sellars, as for the other critical realists, the "Advance" means 
we must give up the naive and neo-realist notion that the object (or exis- 
tence) is immediately present in knowledge; i.e., immediatism. Idealism 
took the "Advance" as a final stage, rather than as a passage from percep- 
tion to conception. Science now admits more and more that its objects are 
conceptual rather than perceptual.^ 

It would not he fair to the critical realists to overlook the fact 
that generally they were concerned to find a place in their thinking for 
the pragmatic emphasis on action. Although none of them appeared to deal 
with it in the kind of fashion that experimentalism did, at least some 
suggested that pragmatic action might he a "basis for escaping the circle 
of essences. 59 There is no doubt, however, that it was Sellars who came 
closest to a statement of a genuine experimentalism. At one point, in 
establishing his concept of the nature of knowledge, he mentions the role 
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of experiment whereby propositions are tested in experience. But then be 
feels compelled to deny that what these propositions are about is ever 
inexperience; 

Scientific knowled^ . . . consists of propositions vhich do not 
attempt to picture it Jthe ^physical world/ . . . These propositions 
. . . after "being tested ^within experience 7 . . . are considered as 
"being knowledge ah out that which can never he literally present with- 
in the field of experience, although it controls the elements in the 
field. 60 

The reluctance to naturalize thinking or conceptual constructions is obvious. 
The reply to such a statement would "be to ask, If what these propositions 
are about is not in the field of experience, where is it? A clear-cut 
dualism of experience and the physical worl^ is implicit in this view. 

The early American realists had generally parted company with the 
British Empiricist passive or spectator theory of knowledge. In a sense, 
the whole history of the realists' difficulties with relativism could be 
summed up as their struggle to determine how much of an "activist* theory 
they would adopt; how much of the legacy of idealism were they going to 
keep — what Pratt once termed "the irreducible minimum of truth In Kantian 
Idealism*: 

If, as the realist insists, knowledge is the revelation of an in- 
dependently real world, the form of this revelation is at least in 
part dependent on the nature of our intelligence .°1 

This was the truth of idealism that also plagued the neo-realists 
in the form of "the facts of relativity .** For experimental ism, and hence 
for objective relativism, it is of paramount importance because it bears 
directly on its concept of relativism. A suggestion of what that would be 
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like is contained in Dewey's description of idealists as having displayed 
some sense of the method and objective of science in seeing that 

the object of knowledge implies that the found rather than the given 
is the proper subject-matter of science. Becognizing the part played 
by intelligence in this finding, they have framed a theory of the , 
constitutive operation of mind in the determination of real objects. 4 

But in equating these objects with reality, truth with Being, they were 
forced to take this work 

absolutely and wholesale, instead of relatively and in detail . . • 
it took re -constitution to be constitution; re -construction to be 
construction . . . an office of transformation was converted into an 
act of original and final creation . . .°3 

The critical realist was aware of this pitfall, and he was always 
careful not to be caught making essences a part of the world; i.e., exis- 
tent. To do so would have meant equating what was present in experience 
with reality. The neo-realist had done precisely that. But he too was 
aware of the subjective -idealist pitfall. So he had to deny any serious 
sort of relativism. But in refusing to identify what was present in ex- 
perience with the physical world itself, the critical realist was free to 
introduce relativistic considerations. 

Se liars reflected the neo-realist notion of selectivity when he said 
that the physical existent is not an object in its own right, "but ie 
"made an object by the selective action of the percipient organism, " such 
selection being behavioral, preliminary to overt action upon the selected 
existent, and due to the intere st of the organism. However, no added 
character attached to such an existent, even though Se liars distinguished 
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It as "being somehow made an object. The character of "being an object" 
is solely **a function of the organism. 

Sellars also displayed an inclination to revise the notion of the. 
nature of knowledge. The "Advance* meant that our knowledge "corresponds" 
with its object, instead of duplicating it, or being the same as it: 

To have knowledge ... is not to grasp the very stuff of that exis- 
tent. To have knowledge is not to be the thing known. Knowledge 
supervenes upon the thing known and is external to it. It is the 
sort of information which the organism can achieve under stimulation 
from the existent. °5 

But, like the neo-realists, Sellars denied that this is any form of rela- 
tivism by distinguishing (in keeping with his critical-realist notion of 
essences) between being w exi stent ially given" and being "cognitive ly given": 

The external thing selected and referred to as an object is never 
existentlally given in experience, but is cogriltlvely given in the 
sense that it is interpreted and revealed, owing is a selective 
and interpretative act which claims to manifest the object. "6 

The object of knowledge is still what it was for the neo-realist (i.e., 
the world or reality), but now it is denied that the object is directly 
present. Only the essences or data are present to mind; essences or data 
being not absolute or inherent qualities of the physical thing, but 

responses of the organism which are correlated with external things 
and regarded, first, naively as their qualities or aspects, and, 
then, critically as material for knowledge of them.^T 

Sellars and the critical realists clung to the notion of a fixed, static 
reality- -in this case, the object of knowledge "behind" essences instead of 
directly present, and ultimately unreachable by the knower except through 
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these essences. Thus Sellers sounds like a neo-realist vhen he says a 
view of knowledge is needed vhlch vill. satisfy "the teaching contained In 
the Advance of the Personal while looking upon the object known as indepen- 
dent of the knower. . .« 68 

Objective relativism in LOveJoy^ outline of the "Revolt Against Dualisa" 
represented a revolt against dualism in one of its stages. But it was also 
a revolt Love Joy was not fully aware of: a revolt against some of the con- 
cepts upon which Love Joy based his own position as well as his polemic 
against objective relativism. His outline of the "natural idealistic creed"— 
various "natural" assumptions about the "cognoscenia" (or w things -to-be - 
known-if -possible")— contains the language of the traditional inner-outer 
dualism. One such assumption, e.g., refers to many cognoscenda being assum- 
ed to be external to the percipient's body. ^9 The assumption is implicit 
that since knowledge takes place in experience, a dualism is warranted be- 
cause being "in experience" means being In the organism. 

Another abstraction objective relativism was revolting against, hut 
which Love Joy and the early realists generally were adhering to, was the 
assumption of a reality or world as the object of knowledge that differed 
radically from the report of it that our knowledge was assumed to give. 
The problem was usually stated in terms of reconciling what our perceptions 
reported about the world with the more advanced kind of reporting scientific 
knowledge made. And even perception itself was tatoen to be an erroneous 
report of the world at times. Memory, cognition, all perceiving, demonstrate 
a "temporal sundering," as Love Joy put it, and therefore an "existential 
duality" of "content given and reality made known to us through that content." 
However, the objective -relativist critique actually undercut Love Joy's 
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entire ^natural realistic creed." In so doing, it removed at once the 
antecedent of hie implication: "if you postulate the externality of the 
entities to "be known in any one of the five ways" listed, "then in that 
specific case your knowledge cannot he direct."^ 0 

The same thing happened vith the question of the numerical identity 
or diversity between datum and its object. The insurgent against dualism 

. . . must either .prove that the percept or the memory-content is 
identical with the object perceived or remembered, or, if not that, 
he must definitely show- how and where another place in the physical 
world is to be found for both percepts and memories . • . 71 

Since the objective relativist was undercutting both Love Joy's implication 
and his disjunction, and since Love Joy had said they had to be avoided if 
dualism was to be avoided, the suggestion ia that objective relativism did 
in fact offer an alternative to monism or dualism. But Love Joy does not 
appear to be aware of this possibility. At one time D. S. Mackay pointed 
out to Love Joy that he had overlooked the possibility that the pragmatists 
he was criticizing were entertaining a new concept of the object of ]snow- 
ledge. He accused Love Joy of clinging to a concept of knowledge as predi- 
cative rather than Indicative , Mackay claimed that the problem is not that 
of the identity of a subjective datum versus objective existence in the 
various instances Love Joy cited as examples of the displacement between 
datum and its object (lite bent sticks in water and knowledge of the past). 
The problem has to do with tentative, incomplete meaning becoming establish- 
ed (i.e., controlling or objective), or rejected (i.e., not controlling, 
hence subjective).^ 2 
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The notion that knowledge has to do vith something other than physical 
objects, or the essences of these objects, 1b In the various proposals of 
meaning as the proper object of knowledge. Thus Murphy pointed out that 
vhat was indirect in knowledge was not representation, "but things meaning 
or Indicating other things, like ashes meaning fire .73 

Objective relativism— certainly in its early form of experiiaenialism— 
was, as we shall see, "bringing the notion of perception as a case of know- 
led^ Into question. And this was directly due to its critique of the sub- 
stantival distinction of objectivity and subjectivity. But again Love joy 

appears to be unaware of this as he refers to "perceptual knowledge" and 
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the "object of perceptual knowledge" in his critique. 

The critique of the realist concept of reality or nature, with its 
associated critique of the separation of objectivity and subjectivity or 
relativity which was displayed in the early stages of objective relativism 
in a critique of the notion of perception as a case of knowledge, were 
aspects of objective relativism that were more often than not overlooked 
by its critics. Even some who identified themselves with objective rela- 
tivism failed to see this completely. lor example, A. P. Ushenko made a 
formidable effort In his Power And Events to cope with the problem of 
reconciling "transformation* and "conformation" in knowledge. The answer 
lies for Ushenko in a critique of the notion that the event known is ante- 
cedently determinate; i.e., that it is something static and ready-made 
to which knowledge refers back. 

There is no doubt that realization which turns potentiality into 
actuality is a modification or transformation; yet ... change 
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through realization is never literally distortion or falsification .75 

$tiil, in his idea of "conformation, " be clings to the usual notion of 
the nature of knowledge, even though he has challenged the traditional idea 
of its object. The "conformation" involved is a conforming of potentiali- 
ties. But these potentialities are "realized" in knowledge. Does another 
conformation arise here? Ushenko's "perspective theory of truth" holds that 
the truth of a proposition consists in "a conformal transformation of an 
objective disposition."^ The whole point is that in claiming the objects 
of knowledge to "be indeterminate events, and at the same time holding a 
view of the nature of knowledge as somehow conforming to these events (or 
some other unspecified objects), it is difficult to see how such a theory 
can find an instance of strict conformation. It is as if an experimental 
pragmatism has run afoul of a lingering traditional realism. 

While it is true that Love joy did grapple with some of the new con- 
cepts of objective relativism, and probably had some reason for being per- 
plexed, still he approached them without being fully aware of the extent of 
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the objective -relativist critique of abstractions. In direct reply to Love- 
joy* 8 criticisms, E. B. McGilvary noted the same point. In this case it 
was Love joy's geometry: 

In sum, we cannot put the new doctrine of the objective relativist 
into the framework of the older physics with its prim space where 
things have 'simple location.,! Whitehead's alternative to simple 
location is not the only one.'** 

Objective relativism, he insists, cannot be dislodged by using Euclidean 
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geometry and the Aristotelian logic of subsumption as a purchased 

Yet Pratt could only see a verbal problem Involved between critical 
realism and objective relativism: 

since the objective relativist likes the word objective and dislikes 
the word subjective . I do not object to his "using it • . . there is a 
pretty sharp line between those qualities of 'a physical thing* which 
it owes to its relations to percipient events and those which it owes 
to its relations to non-percipient events. Common speech has always 
marked this undeniable difference by using the word subjective for 
the former and objective for the latter— but never mind. No philo- 
sophical or epistemological issue is here involved.®) 

It is therefore a serious and a difficult question whether objective 
relativism is a genuine attempt to get away from Dualism, or merely 
the proposal of a new terminology 

3. EXPERIMENTAL 

The rise of experimental pragmatism marks the first appearance of a 
genuine objective relativism. It was a "realism without monism or dualism, * 
suggesting that it sought to mediate between the extremes of neo- and 
critical realism without rejecting either of them. Experimental pragmatism 
©ould be described as a position that brought a thoroughgoing relativism 
(experimentalism) together with a neo -realist position. As I have already 
suggested, there was much of critical realism involved also. 

Here and later on we will note the difference between an objective 
relativism that has in its background neo -real! em with its lingering 
"epistemology," and an objective relativism with a pragmatic background 
that avoided the problem of knowledge at the outset. 

Experimental prag^tism was destined to be more successful than either 
of the realisms in its attempt to answer the "subject-object" problem because 
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it was clearly dedicated to reconciling the various conflicting answers 
that had already "been given. That is, it mare truly integrated by pointing 
out nev contexts within which to place traditional dualisms as functional 
distinctions. This is what Dewey once referred to as "the Hegelian "bacillus 
of reconciliation of contradictories in lae.*^ 2 A position like objective 
relativism would have been impossible without this Hegelian legacy. It is, 
indeed, this very trait that marks its success with the "subnet-object" 
problem. 

Vital to its attempt iB the element of experiment or action In its 
theories. I have already noted that not all realists were unaware of the 
need to take this factor into account. Pratt reminded them of what the 
pragmatist was reminding them: 

. • • that the structure of our science is built up out of the an- 
swers that Nature gives to our questions, that the kind of questions 
asked determines the kind of answer given, and that we have to ask 
the questions ... the fact that everything which goes Into our 
science must be 'categorized* — made specific, defined — by means of 
thought, is a fact that needs to be kept before our attention. $3 

In presenting the details of this early objective relativism and how 
it mediated between the two realistic positions, I will rely largely on 
the objective relativism of John Dewey. This is not to imply that his is 
the only statement of it. However, it is my conviction that, given the 
task I have outlined for my dissertation, Dewey's statement of objective 
relativism should play a central role in it. Later a statement in a dif- 
ferent terminology will be presented. But Dewey's is still an objective 
relativism that demonstrates best the points I wish to make about it. Thus 
I will be more concerned to use his statements to make my points than to 
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criticize his objective relativism* 

From the "beginning, this early Objective relativism avoided the 
problem of knowledge by taking "subject* and "object* to be. together* The 
distinction between them is functional rather than he ta physical. Objectivi- 
ty and subjectivity are therefore not substantially different. In starting 
from such a position, objective relativism undercut one vhole group of 
problems that had occupied the realists. This is not to say that some 
realists in both camps had not denied the traditional metaphysical distinc- 
tion. Dewey 1 s earOy statement is not unlike their statements. The world 
of fact and the world of ideas, he said, are 

two correspondent objective statements of the active process itself— 
correspondent because each has a work to do, in the doing of which it 
needs to be helped out by the other.*** 

His Radical Empiricism pluralism d Reality into realities, each with the 
same metaphysical status. The "postulate of Immediate empiricism" was that 
a horse, for example, for a logician, a psychologist, and a metaphysician 
Is equally real so that in each case we do not have instances of varying de- 
grees of approximation to a reality, but rather a contrast "between dif- 
ferent real 8 of experience." And when "an experience" is mentioned "some 
thing" is always meant. Radical empiricism far Dewey meant "a thing is 
what it is experienced as," or "the world is as it is experienced." But 
Dewey entered a caveat that was not always noted by kis critics. This was 
not to mean the "root -paralogism of all idealisms*— that a thing, or Reality, 
was Just what a knower, or "experiencer" finds it to be. Dewey *s radical 
empiricism does not say that is all reality Is. 

The attribution of validity or reality to all experiences is truly a 
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basic point of objective relativism. It means, as Dewey pointed out, that 
when I start at the sound of a noise, that noise is really fearsome, iS 
what it is experienced to be. When, however, I see that tbe noise is a 
tapping window shade, then the experience has changed. It does not mean 
that an unreality has given way to a reality, or that the truth has changed. 
It is undoubtedly a truer experience, but not a more real one. Involved in 
the distinction is the difference between perception and cognition: 1-am- 
frlghtened," and 1-toow-I -am- frightened." 

This is, of course, what several realists had recognized when they 
accepted the fact of perspective or relativism, with this difference, however* 
that, they were obliged to draw sceptical or agnostic conclusions where 
Dewey and the other objective relativists were not. Dewey denied that Know- 
ledge is a disclosure of "what is there," or any allied notion of an 
"absolute reality." To be sure, it begins with reality, but with a reality 
and not the reality. And it ends with another reality, the outcome of the 
inquiry, the problematic situation resolved. Dewey agreed with the neo- 
realist that it was the world or existence that was present in knowledge, 
but it was not the world of the neo -real 1st. It was not the neo-realist 
(and critical-realist) world in at least two ways. First, it was a world 
in or of processes. Hence the world as an object of Knowledge was not the 
same at the outset of knowledge or inquiry as it was at the conclusion. 
Second, the objective -relativist world was not presupposed to be what know- 
ledge must either reproduce or tell us about what is there. The objective 
relativist was thus prepared for the discrepancy between scientific knowled^ 
of the world and the naive common sense notion of it. Where the developments 
in science had meant dualism, agnosticism, or phenomenalism for others, for 
the objective relativists it was proof that knowledge was not an attempted 
approximation to a reproduction of reality— a view condemned to failure at 



the outset. In place of It, Dewey offered his theory of knowledge as In- 
quiry, and a new concept of experience . 

Behind the difference "between the realist and the objective relativist 
was a new view of the world or nature, and the function of the organism in 
it; a new cosmology or metaphysics. For many of the realists, knowledge was 
not what it was for the pragmatic realist: "something that happens to things 
in the natural course of their career • " The new objective -relativist view 
of nature also differed distinctly from the realist view in its treatment of 
subjective or relative factors. These are what Sellers referred to as "The 
Personal," and what the neo-realists called "the personal equation,* or 
"the facts of relativity." Factors such as doubt, "belief, uncertainty, 
and "bias, which were traditionally viewed as a part of a substantially dif- 
ferent realm than that of the natural, objective world, were now viewed as 
members In full standing, as characteristics of the world itself. This in 
spite of the fact that they may have as their focal centers, and hence as 
their necessary conditions, sentient organisms. The subjective -objective 
distinction was no longer a radical dualism. But there remained the task 
of elaborating the relations these relativistic factors sustain with the 
rest of the world. In short, relativism and objectivity had to be synthesized. 

Dewey was sware that while he was setting forth a realism, it was not 
one of the current realisms. He referred to it at various times as 
"pragmatic realism," or again as "naive realism." (Not, however, the naive 
realism of neo -realism. ) Dewey distinguished between instrumentalism and 
realism, in which both agree thinking is instrumental rather than constitu- 
tive, but for realism it is instrumental to knowledge of objects and for 
instrumentalism it is Instrumental for control of the environment; a control 
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which is effected through acts which would not be undertaken without thinking. 
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The difference rests on their respective theories of nature and experience 
vhich were at the bottom of all the disagreement between the objective rela- 
tivists and the realists. So it is also the basis for the middle or third 
vay of objective relativism. 

The difference in the respective basic concepts now are apparent. 
The static world or reality of both groups of realists is replaced lay 
realities in process* Thinking arises in these processes for the purpose 
of directing their course to solve problems, un-block conduct, and not to 

reproduce these realities. Knowledge or thinking is not a mere beholding 
87 

or grasping. There is change involved in this action of thought: a 
change both in reality and in the knower because both are actively in the 
process to begin with; whereas for the realist it never meant more than a 
change in the knower. But notice that the change is always physical be- 
cause it is a "redirection given to changes already going on . • . re- 
sponsive behavior which changes in time the subject-matter to which it 
applies." 88 

yet Dewey* s position is "frankly realistic M in recognizing the exis- 
tence of "certain brute existences" in no way constituted by thought, which 
set every problem for reflection and hence serve as a test of its results. 
But he does not equate these existences with the whole content of the 
"problematic situation," nor with the resulting objects of knowledge. 

There is in Dewey's use of the term "objects of knowledge" a genuine 
ambiguity. For example, he pointed out that the realist appeals to the 
things of the world, not (as the realist thinks) as objects , but as evi- 
dence, as a meenn of knowing his conclusion, his real object of knowledge. 8 ^ 
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In this use, objects of knowledge are results of the use of means (data or 

ideas) to transform the given into a truth to he stated In a proposition; 

they are outcomes of inquiry: "the object of knowledge is not something with 

which thinking sets out, hut something with which it ends. . ."50 

But there is another meaning of - "object of knowledge" for Dewey, a 

meaning not associated with this view of knowledge as a process in which 

itB outcome is different from its beginning (other then mere temporal or 

spatial displacement). When this notion of "object of knowledge" is used by 

Dewey--what it is we "think about," instead of what is produced by Inquiry— 

we find that it refers to meanings . Meanings are genuinely and existentially 

suggested by the data of a situation. Meaning is the "characteristic object 

of thought. Ana. Dewey identified the consequences of the experimenter's 

manipulations with such meanings (reducing "things" to "data"): "tie ultimate 
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objects of science are guided processes of change." Validity of meaning 
is a reference to something which is not mere meaning, but rather its func- 
tional or instrumental use in effecting the transition from a relatively 
conflicting experience to a relatively integrated one. But note in both 
cases how the object is made or constructed . 

But if Dewey 1 s notion of the object of knowledge is clearer once these 
distinctions are observed, the introduction of "meaning" complicates the 
problem anew. For Dewey, "meaning" could be the conception or definition of 
an object ; or, the denotative existential reference of an idea ; or, actual 
value or importance . "While the meaning of an object is the change it re- 
quires in our attitude, the meaning of an idea is the chants it, as our 
attitude, effects In objects. "^3 The third meaning of "meaning" would arise 
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In the case of things already true, or taken to be true, "Meaning here 
means value, importance ." Again: "meanings In their logical quality are 
standpoints, attitudes, and methods of behaving toward facts. "^ In terms 
of stimulus and response, when a thing ceases to operate directly as a 
stimulus to response and "begins to operate in connection with a forecast 
of the consequences it will effect when responded to, it begins to acquire 
meaning — to be known, to be an object."^ 

Dewey set forth his "Realism Without Monism or Dualism" in reply to 
Love Joy »s critique of the pragmatic handling of knowledge of the past. 
With a pre supposition that knowledge must reproduce an object or reality 
existing antecedently to inquiry, Lovejoy's "temporalism" led him to con- 
clude that all perception, cognition and experience is removed from its 
object by the passage of time and by space (the temporal and spatial dis- 
placement of datum and object). Now the pragmatist is an "immediatist"; 
he must "immediately experience" his object of knowledge. How, asks Love Joy, 
in the face of this temporal and spatial displacement of datum and object, 
can the pragmatist have any knowledge of the past? A consistent pragmatism 
would be forced to recognize that all instrumental knowledge is, or at least 
includes and requires, "presentative" knowledge: a "representation of not- 
present exi stents by present data." 

It should be noted that "presentative" as Lovejoy uses it does not 
mean the same as it does when used In connection with the direct theory of 
knowledge or perception (i.e., the theory of immanence) of neo-realism. 
There it refers to the fact that nothing stands between "subject" and "object." 
Here, however, Lovejoy means something i£ between them, something other than 
the "object" is presented to the "subject." But the radical-empiricist de- 
mand (In concert with the neo -realist theory of immanence) that in order for 
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a thing to "be known it must "be given, present, actually possessed In a 

definite "bit of concrete experience, is the "corruption" of pragmatism for 
96 

Love joy* Love joy's mis-reading of radical empiricism vas undoubtedly 
influenced "by his own dualism. While what is known must for the pragmatist 
"be given or actually; possessed in experience, Lovejoy assumed that the 
"what -is -known" is an object that knowledge begins and ends with. It is 
obvious that the pragmatist on Love Joy's, view could not claim to have the;, 
object of knowledge in experience, because that object is by (Lovejoy's) 
definition spatially and temporally separated from the experience to begin 
with. 

Dewey's reply pointed out that the true object of a Judgment about a 
past event is a "pa st-e vent -having -a -connection -continuing -into -the -pre sent- 
and -future . "97 The problem of transcendence in knowledge, in present know- 
ledge about past events, is obviated once it is seen that 

thoughts about the past hang upon present observable events and are 
verified by future predicted or anticipate d_events which are cap- 
able of entering into direct presentation.^ 

Kot only the "machinery of transcendence," but also "epistemological dualism 
(or monism)" is eliminated, and Dewey explicitly rejected all need for 
"instinctive" bases for knowledge, or any "will -to -believe" type of prag- 
matism. What goes for knowledge of the past, applies to the future. 

How in every case of inference or reflection, there is mediation of 
an object by some other entity which points to or signifies or repre- 
sents or gives witness to or evidence of .99 
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But it "becomes knowledge only when such mediating is "borne out, verified 

in something directly present, Immediately experienced— not immediately 

known . The object has to he reached (in action, let it he noted) to get 

validation or invalidation, and when so reached it is immediately present. 

Its cognitive status is mediated, however* "Thus we arrive at a union of 
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immediate and mediate In knowledge, instead of their sharp distinction.* 

Dewey was not as clear as he might have been in talking about the 
object being "reached* 1 and hence immediately present to be verified, 
while still mediated to be known. How could we ever say that anything 
pest is immediately reached or present ? The fact is that Dewey is refer- 
ring here to "object" in the sense of outcome of inquiry, and not in the 
sense of an object antecedently existing. He is not saying that in knowledge 
of the past we somehow immediately experience a past object or event. On 
the other hand, as Love Joy asked, Just what of the past could Dewey say is 
immediately experienced or "had"? 

Love Joy's disjunction of "either dualism or monism" is not exhuastive 
then, Dewey claims: 

There remains pluralistic realism which is precisely the theory I 
have advanced . . . Things are things, not mental states. Hence 
the realism. But the things are indefinitely many. Hence the 
pluralism. 101 

In reply, Love Joy appears to make a point concerning Dewey 1 s Plural- 
istic Realism as an alternative to the monism-dualism disjunction. The 
pluralism distinction, he maintained, is not on the same level as the 
monist -dualist distinction and thus does not pertain to the disjunction. 
This would be true except for this factor: Dewey's pluralism reflects his 
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rejection of the realist concept of one static "Reality" as a world- 
view in favor of a plurality of realities, and realities in process. Thus 
he is striking at the very level upon which Love Joy's distinction rests. 
Dewey is offering a nev context in vhich new alternatives are possible • 

Some may question whether Dewey *s position did in fact contain monism 
and dualism; whether his "realism without monism or dualism" does represent 
an inclusion of the two extremes. The monist and the dualist demurred. 
Yet it is my "belief that the truth of these positions is there; there is 
an accounting for media tism and immediatism, for representation and presen- 
tation ♦ To he sure, these are not the monist and dualist conceptions. 
But they are not, precisely "because the position was a synthesis or recon- 
ciliation of the two, and to "be such it must perforce he different from 
"both* And "both will he different when viewed together in the synthesis 
than when considered separately. 

A revised notion of objectivity is in Dewey's interpretation of it to 

mean controlling conditions of action, which for him was in no way incom- 

J.02 

patihle with a "common-sense realistic theory of perception. 

Anything is objective in so far as, through the medium of conflict, 
it controls the movement of experience in its reconstructive transi- 
tion. There is not first an object, whether of sense perception or 
of conception, which afterward somehow exercises this controlling 
influence; but the objective is any existence exercising the function 
of control . 10 3 

Tie contribution of neo -realism to the objective -relativist revision of 
subjectivity is apparent when Dewey, citing with approval Woodbridgp •b 
writings on consciousness, deals with the "mental": "To be 1 in the mind r 
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means to be in a situation in which the function of intending is directly 
1(A 

concerned. " That is, the neo-realist, under the influence of James* 
statement of consciousness, had established that the "mental" or "being in 
the Blind** no longer meant being separate from the rest of the world or 
nature. Perry defined content of mind, for example, as "that portion of the 
surrounding environment which is taken account of by the organism in serving 
its interests . . Tbe 8U }vj ec tive -objective distinction no longer need- 

ed to be one of inner and outer* How it was possible to view it as a func- 
tional distinction. The integration of objectivity and relativity or sub- 
jectivity by objective relativism is accomplished on a different basis from 
the old outer-inner distinction* Lapan has pointed out the naturalistic 
influences that were at work here in speaking of the shift in James 1 writ- 
ings from a "psychology of consciousness" to "pure experience." It was 

nothing less than a shift from the classic separation between man and 
nature toward their reunion; it was a transition from an overdue 
emphasis on man to an emphasis upon the world in which man lives. It 
endeavored to place man in a new context, in the context of nature of 
which man is a part. In so doing it was instrumental in effecting a 
radical alteration in the theory of nature and of 'man 1 s place within it«« 
Nature was so conceived that the existence of perception, knowledge and 
communication no longer became a problem; and human nature became an 
actualization of nature^ potentialities ... 

Another factor behind the critics of these traditional abstractions 
was the individualism in objective relativism. Writing on the history of 
the 17th century problem of knowledge, Dewey pointed out that the rising 
science and increasing freedom from state and church controls made philosophy 
the conscious awareness of the claim of the individual to be able to dis- 
cover and verify truth himself. The question "how is knowledge possible?" 

10lw Dewey, Darwin, p.lCft. 105- Perry, Tendencies, p.300 romanized. 
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also Includes "how is Knowledge possible t" 

How, that is, shall the individual "be able to "back himself up yj 
truth which has no authority save that of its own intrinsic truth- 
fulness. Science, on the other hand, is simply this general faith 
or creed asserting itself in detail . • . ^ 

Various philosophers in America after the turn of the century were feeling 
the forces of this individualism; it was at least a part of what the neo- 
realists referred to as "the facts of relativity." Further, it is my con- 
tention that the whole problem of relativism, the serious attempt to account 
for it in objective relativism, is a direct result of these individualistic 
influences. The relative, personal, subjective, were talcing on a new mean- 
ing, a meaning that was no longer deprecatory: 

The individualistic movement of modem life detached, as it were, 
the individual, and allowed personal (i.e., Intra -organic) events to 
have, transitively and temporarily, a worth of their own. These 
events are continuous with extra -organic events (in origin and 
eventual outcome); but they may be considered in temporary displace- 
ment as uniquely existential . . . So treated, they are tentative, 
dubious but experimental, anticipations of an object. They are 
'subjective* (i.e., individualistic) surrogates of public, cosmic 
things, which may be so manipulated and elaborated as to terminate 
in public things which without them would not exist a s empirical 
objects . 10 ^ 

My added emphasis points up what I have been saying: in the integration of 
the objective and the subjective, objective relativism saved both by 
pointing out how they are meaningless if they are separated to the extent 
traditional thought had separated them. Objective relativism was saying 
that in knowledge we have a case of the world or nature turning back on 
itself and knowing itself. The presence of mind means a self -consciousness 
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of nature and not a dualistic notion of a knower or mind knowing nature. 
The breakdown of dualism in this way could only mean that the relative or 
subjective had to be integrated vith the objective, instead of set off 
opposed to it. Even Lovejoy was aware of this when he distinguished be- 
tween Bubjective and objective in terms other than those of the substantial 
distinctions of dualism. Objectivity meant the discrimination between those 
features of the datum which report characters possessed by the external 
existent and the locus of reference, and those which are additions or modi- 
fications due to the cognitive event, and therefore as existing only at the 
109 

locus of givenness. Or again, a Judgment is epistemologically subjective 
"in so far as it also relates to propertied which are dependent upon a 
•standpoint,* viz., the optical constitution of the human animal. It 
is epistemologically objective "in so far as it transcends both my present 
and my permanent individual standpoint • . . w ^"^ Thus objectivity belongs 
to it by virtue of its asserting something which is not relative to a stand- 
point; the subjectivity by virtue of its asserting something which is so 
relative. So far as the objectivity is assumed to reach, so far knowledge 

is claimed; so far as the subjectivity is assumed to reach, so far the claim 

112 

to positive knowledge is denied. 

Lovejoy T s basic commitment to the duallstic distinction of subjective 
and objective is revealed, however, in his interpretation of science and 
Relativity Theory. Here he suggests that because science seeks to eliminate 
the subjective or relative from its considerations, therefore a philosophical 
interpretation of objectivity will view it as the absence of subjectivity or 
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relativity (instead of viewing the two as mutually implied a* objective 
relativism would). Science does in fact seek to eliminate the subjective 
or relative from its statements or conclusions. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the relative or subjective is not still operative in science. 
The scientist can afford to ignore these factors, not so the philosopher. 

Another statement from Dewey "brings out the individualistic factor in 
objective relativism, tying it up with relativity and experiment. Instru- 
mental experimentalism," he says, brings into prominence 

the importance of the individual. It is he who is the carrier of 
creative thought, the author of action, and of its application. 
Subjectivism is an old story in philosophy ... But American 
philosophy . . 6 has given to the subject, to the individual mind, a 
practical rather than an epistemological function. The individual 
mind is important "because only the individual mind is the .organ 
of modifications in traditions and institutions, the vehicle of ex- 
perimental creation . • • And the individual which American thought 
idealizes is not an individual per se , an individual fixed in isola- 
tion and set up for himself, but an individual who evolves and develops 
in a natural and human environment, an individual who can be educated. ^-3 

As soon as this individualistic, re la ti viatic notion was broached by 
objective relativists, it was pounced upon with interminable "be nt- stick- 
para lie 1- track a -el liptical -penny" arguments. All of them usually came down 
to the question of whether the objective relativist, in his desire to grant 
a certain validity to all experiences, could still provide anything like a 
standard experience, object, or fact (usually meaning objectivity). There 

was, Lovejoy teld, a "general deliquescence of the notion of factual truth 

111* 

and falsity" among these objective relativists. 

There were two general ways of dealing with the problem of multiple 
properties in the relativism of the objective relativists. There was the 
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Va y of perspectives that we will examine In the last chapter: All of the 
different shapes, sizes, dates, etc., are "perspective! appearances;* all 
attributable, to "be sure, to the object, hut to the object from particular 
perspectives or viewpoints . And there are physical and non- or "epiphysical, " 
perceptual and conceptual (or cognitive^) perspectives. For the functional 
group, perspectives do not figure so prominently because "contexts " paral- 
lel them to a great extent. The radical -empiricist thesis of "the world is 
as it is experienced" has implied in it, of course, the notion of perspective. 

However, a great deal of the lucubration over the problem of perception 
was undercut by the denial that perception was a case of knowledge. The 
problem smacked of the old problem of knowledge of modern philosophy: what 
Dewey Invidiously termed epistemology. There was a legitimate problem so 
long as perception was taken as a case of icaowle dge „ It was patent that 
perception was shot through with contradiction and illusion. If perception 
meant knowledge, then our knowledge was contradictory and Illusory* The 
dualist, or critical realist, generally took the attitude that the contra- 
diction was the subjective element due to the perceiver. More precisely, 
it was traceable to the data or essences that stood between "subject* and 
"object." The monist, or neo -realist, took the opposite tack that the con- 
tradiction was objective; i.e., a part of the world Itself (some neo- 
realists proposing as an alternative an "existence -subsistence" distinction 
which was often close to the dualist answer). 

Demonstrating again my thesis in this chapter, the objective relativ- 
ists took the middle position by undercutting the distinction the monists and 
dualists were using. Perception was not a case of knowledge at all; there- 
fore, it was meaningless to describe perception as right or wrong. Error 



vas a matter of overlooking the perspectival or contextual aspect of per- 
ception; a matter of mistaken Inference . This vas the approach used "by Paul 
Marhenke. 115 

Underlying Dewey's approach was his concept of experience. Illusion, 
dreams, secondary qualities, were accepted as valid rather than thought of 
In terms of a mind, consciousness or "subject" subjectivizing or relativiz- 
ing them. They do not occur, to "be sure,. 

save when there are organic centers of experience. They cluster about 
a subject. But to treat them as things which inhere exclusively in the 
subject; or as posing the problem of a distortion of the- real object by 
a knower set over against the world ... is to testify that one has 
still to learn the lesson of evolution in its application to the 
affairs In hand. 115 

That lesson of evolution was that "experience " means 

primarily not knowledge, but ways of doing and suffering. Knowing 
must be described by discovering what particular mode — qualitatively 
unique — of doing and suffering it is. 11 ^ 

Perceptions are not cases of knowledge. They are "simply natural events 
having, in themselves (apart from a use that may be made of them), no more 
knowledge status or worth than, say, a shower or a fever." 11 ® It was this 
view of perceptions . as natural events with entirely physical explanations 
that Dewey identified as "naive realism." Viewing perception as a case of 
knowledge, on the other hand, is what he identified as "pre sentative real- ' 
ism." Thus, in Dewey's view, both neo -realism and critical realism could 
be pre sentative realisms, pre sentative realism was also identified by 
Dewey as "e piste mological realism." The view of perception as a case of 

115. Paul Marhenke, "The Problem Of Error," Tfaiverslty Of California 
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knowledge' leads directly to the traditional problem of knowledge: the prob- 
lem of the possibility, nature and extent in general of knowledge . And 
this is what Dewey called epistemology. 

Perception then, for Dewey, is a "relation to organic activity, not 
to a knower, or mind. 4111 ^ It is no more than a natural, physical, organic 
event until knowing or- thinking occurs. But the presentative realists, in 
talcing perception as a case of knowledge, Include in perception a relation to 
a mind thus making this relation the explanation of any difference that ex- 
ists "between a causal object and the resulting image. 

Love joy's favorite argument for dualism was based on the example of 
the observation of the light of a star as it reaches earth many years after 
it left the star. We manifestly cannot see the star but only the effects 
of the star, he claimed. But such a presentative -realist view, Dewey point- 
ed out, must include in the single observation knowledge not onl^ of the 
light observed now, but also of the star as its cause many years earlier , 
perception is knowledge on this view. Our knowledge, however, includes the 
knowledge that it takes many years for us to see the light emitted from a 
star. Hence a perception of a star's light must also include a perception 
of the star. But this was what the presentative realist was trying to avoid. 
Dewey pointed out to him that taking perception as a case of knowledge 
meant that we perceive things and also perceive things as known . But even 
the realist's common man takes his perceptions as things, and not as things 
known. As a perceiver, "he is in the attitude of a liker or hater" or some ^ 

other mode of doing or suffering. "When he takes the attitude of a knower 
120 

he begins to inquire . n 

Later Dewey stated it this way: Perceptions exist for the most part 
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In another dimension from that of truth and error, "whose nature may be 

suggested by reference to imagination, fancy, reveries, affection, love 

and hate, desire, happiness and misery." To say that a perception is 

cognitive means "that it is used; it is treated as a sign of conditions 

that implicate other as yet unperceived consequences in addition to the 

perception Itself. . Dewey once distinguished his position from 

idealism on the "basis that it does not require thought to see and to hear 

any more than to digest, though after thought has intervened such actions 
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may "be performed "better. 

If perception is indeed a case of knowledge, then the knowledge Or 
cognitive relation is ubiquitous; i.e., it covers all instances of doing, 
suffering, and knowing. The question of the "subject-object" relation then 
"becomes meaningless "because the cognitive relation is the only relation be- 
tween them, defining exclusively and exhaustively all connections between 
knower and thing known. It is Indefinable then, and we are in the "ego- 
centric predicament." If, however, other connections or relations than 
Just the cognitive are allowed, then en intelligible contrast can be drawn 
between things as known, as loved, as hated, as seen, heard, appreciated, 
etc. Mind is not present until the perception is used to infer something 

about the environment. Then error occurs only in the case of a false or 
12k 

err one ous inference » 

This points to that important factor generally left out by the real- 
ists: action * The realists overlooked the fact that the other term indicat- 
ed by a perception is the responsive act * There is error in the bent -stick 
example only when we infer that the stick rather than the light is bent; an 
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error a fisherman never mates. 

J. B. Woodbridge vas not going along with the realists on this 
question. For him deceptions of sense vere not significant for cognition, 
hiit for action. And further, speculative theories of knowledge are inde- 
pendent of any empirical evidence to "be derived from the fact that the 
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senses deceive; i.e., error is not properly an eplstemological problem. 
Deception does not consist in any distortion of reality if that means that 
reality appears to us In vays in vhich it ought not to appear. 

The vay in vhich things appear to us is the natural result of dis- 
coverable conditions • . • The appearances deceive us, not by being 
what they should not be, but by leading us to do vhat ve should not 
do— to think that reality is vhat i^ is not or to use things as if 
they vere not what they are . 12 7 

We would not be led into error if "we did not react to things as they 
appear to us." The senses are not deceitful, although ve may be deceived 
by them. Cognition arises "only as we react to these appearances. The 
deception of the senses is significant, then, not for cognition, but for 
action ... 

The senses deceive us because, not revealing the causes why things 
appear -as they do, ve are led astray. The moment ve discover that 
it Is water vhich makes the stick appear bent, ve can allow for the 
refraction and be satisfied. But this is not a matter of epistem- 
ology, but of action, of stimulus and response. 1 ^ 0 
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This is the truth of Aristotle *s hint about theories of perception: that 
they are "theories of what is perceived and not the validation of percep- 
tion itself. ol2 9 

On the question of appearances, images, or ideas: 

. . . we are deceived not "because the appearances of things are not 
cognitive ly or representatively adequate — there "being no cognition or 
representation involved — hut because the appearance of things to us is 
not alone sufficient to enable us to. react effectively. If it were, 
not only would the senses never deceive us, hut we should have no use 
for consciousness or knowledge .^30 ] 

Images or appearances are stimuli to thinking and doing, not cognitive or 

cogaitively representative. Knowledge comes into play not in having them, 

hut in reacting to them; they are not means to knowledge, they are items 

with which our knowing deals. Our knowledge is not of them, hut of propo- 
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sitions about them. And the conversion of the fact that things appear in 
various ways into an assumption of an order of existences which are "mental" 
or "psychical," and yet have many physical properties, "is to make an assump- 
tion which is not self-evident, but which demands the most careful scrutiny 
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and the most unequivocal evidence." 

I have dealt extensively with these points here not only to set forth 
the non-cognitive theory of perception, but also to develop the importance 
of action in objective relativism. The non-cognitive theory is important 
for an objective-relativist position in its implicit critique of the dualism 
of the cognitive theory. It is also important because in the cognitive 
theory each individual difference in perception is said to be an aberration 
from true knowledge . Each difference is a change by an individual of a 
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public or comnon thing known or "believed in, and hence this intervention of 
the individual is something to he eliminated, rather than something inte- 
gral to the whole process. The individual or relative element is thus sub- 
jective in the traditional sense and a definite obstacle to objectivity* 

But there is another point. If perception is in fact non-cognitive, 
then it is a physical, natural affair. That means that relativity attribut- 
able to it will be, in part at least, of a physical kind. However, it iB 
part of my thesis that the relativity of objective relativism is a deliber- 
ate talcing account of the "subject," or mind. That is, in terms we have 
encountered here, it must involve the cognitive « And the "subject" that 
objective relativism seeks to integrate with the "object" is something more 
than just a physical thing. 

Erofessor McGilvary pointed out that the "subject-object" relation is 

both physical and non-physical (he called it "epiphysical") . In his later 

writings he was keenly aware of the need for not only distinguishing 

physical from non-physical, but also making an integrative statement of 

the two. He noted that he had not always been aware of the importance of 

the "something more than" the physical in cases like vision, for example . 

At one time he had looked upon vision not as an act but as a "relation in 
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which an organism stands to what initiated (or reflected) the light. 
To identify vision as an act would have meant at one time for McGilvary 
the problem of how the organism sees now what antedates the seeing. 

Some years later ... I came to the conviction that vision, while 
being an activity of an organism, is something more besides and 
that s ode thing more is itself a relation but not a physical relation* 
It is a non-physical effect of the activity of the organism initiated 
by the physical stimulation of the eyes by light from the object seen. ^ 
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McGilvary is doing here what Dewey and Woodbridge accomplished b„ "their 

non-cognitive theories of perception. He is aware of the impossibility of 

dealing adequately with the "subject -obje ct" integration in physical terms 

alone. Thus he introduces into his concept of consciousness the "epiphysical " 
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the physical plus something more. 

McGilvary's writings aptly display the approach to the "subject -object* 

integration which I have identified as characteristic of oh Active relativism.. 

That this is to he expected is apparent in his Hegelian "background. Again 

we have a case of the "subject" and "object" not "being approached as separate 

with the intention of either "bringing them together, or explaining how they 

get together. Early in his writings McGilvary showed a willingness to 

accept, if necessary, "both representation and presentation, mediate and 

immediate knovle dge . Immediate knowledge, he said, need not necessarily 

mean the lack or absence of mediation. In both immediate and representative 

knowledge there is the mediation of certain processes without which a thing 
1^6 

could not be present. This approach distinguishes McGilvary from "both 
the neo-realist and the critical realist. At the same time he made it clear 
that he was taking the naive position that conceives the object of vision 
not as a "modification of consd ousness, * but as the real thing . That he 
was seeking an alternative to the monist-dualist disjunction is evident as 
early as 1907 when he wrote that there is a third possibility to the alterna- 
tive of either all "qualities perceived must be, or none can be, numerically 
identical with 'actual qualities. '" *Vhy may it not be that some ... are 
numerically identical . . c and some numerically different . . .7" 3 In 
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,a note he added that lie was using here the "critic's terminology," and would 
pre fer to think of everything we are aware of as actual in a very fundamen- 
tal sense. The realist does not deny actuality or reality, "but only asserts 
independence of some of these objects; meaning some can and do exist when 
there is no awareness of them. This revised notion of what it means to 
"be a realist reflects a departure from traditional notions of realism that 
was shared to some extent "by all American realists, and in this case especial- 
ly "by the neo-reallsts. But note how McGilvary* s mediation of monism and 
dualism is not of the nature of the objective -relativist synthesis; thus 
far he seems to accept the major presuppositions of these positions. 

That McGilvary saw objective relativism as a new alternative to some 
traditional disjunctions is apparent in his replies to Love joy. Here again 
he repeated his willingness to accept "both the mediate and the immediate, 
"believing that Love joy 's most damaging criticism was against an unrestricted 
form of monism. But it is a different story against a restricted form of 
monism (or dualism). McGilvary asked, if it took dualism 300 years to get 
over its "temporary aberrations/ 1 may not many of the steps objective rela- 
tivism had taken prove to he the same thing? In exposing them Love Joy had 
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not, however, established hie unrestricted brand of dualism. 

McGilvary now found the assumptions of neither neo-realism nor. 
critical realism congenial, yet admitted that he hankered after common 
sense in his "metaphysical impulse. " These assumptions, he said, are the 
assumption (which the critical realist takes to be knowledge) that there is 
a physical world, not purely mathematical, ever inaccessible to perception; 
while the neo-realist assumes (and also takes to be knowledge) that everything 
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that appears In perception is something that does not depend on being 

1^1 

perceived in order to "be. 

Speaking of what McGilvary later came to call his philosophy- -"Per- 
spective Realism*- -Dona Id Oliver also demonstrated how, as a form of objec- 
tive relativism, it is a third alternative to naive and critical realism. 
He used the example of the sweetness of the apple to show how each philosophy 
handled the problems involved. For naive realism: "This apple is sweet"; 
for critical realism: *This apple possesses that which has the power of pro- 
ducing sweetness in me and other normally constituted beings"; but for Per- 
spective Eealism: *This apple is sweet for me and all other normally con- 
stituted human beings." What this meant to Oliver was that it preserved 

the "is sweet" of naive realism without unconditionally placing sweetness in 

the apple, and it avoided the subjectivistic implications in the critical- 
ly 

realist statement. Oliver reflected the important emendation of naive or 
neo-realism that perspective realism (i.e., objective relativism) made. 
Where all perceptions, all things in perception, are objective for the 
thoroughgoing neo -realist, and all are non-existential essences for the 
thoroughgoing critical realist, this third position offers a compromise. 1 ^ 
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What is important to note about this early form of objective rela- 
tivism is that "subject" and "object" have been integrated by aaeans of the 
pragmatic concept of experiment or action* If the mediate -inssediate dis- 
tinction could be said to parallel in some vay the "subject -object" distinc- 
tion, Dewey's use of action in Ms notion that both a kaowin^ and having 
phase are involved in any cognitive experience demonstrates 2aov action can 
be a mediatory device. 

Nov we have already seen in this chapter that the nec-reslist position 
could be identified as an "inure diatism," while the critical-realist posi- 
tion could be called a "mediatism." Identifying the early objective relativ- 
ism as experimentalism, we could say that it was by means of experimentalism 
that objective relativism sought to mediate the extremes of neo -realism and 
critical realism. 

But there is one more significant point to note. While both neo- and 
critical realism were indeed realisms, the distinguishing mark betveen them 
was the presence in the latter of an element that is distinctly in the 
idealist idiom: an emphasis on the mediation of mind, knower or "subject." 
And it was this element, plus the immediatism of neo -realism, that objective 
relativism sought to Integrate with the common realistic elements in both 
positions. Thus we could identify the common element in the two positions 
with realism, the element that set off critical from neo-realism with idealism, 
the use of action or experiment by experimental pragmatism as experimentalism , 
and it is now possible to see that in a more developed form objective rela- 
tivism can be said to synthesize realism and idealism by means of experi- 
mentalism. It is part of my thesis that in so far as it does this, it 
fulfills the function of a philosophy* 



CHAPTER II 



THE RELATIVISM IN OBJECTTVE RELATIVISM 



The unique character of objective relativism, its "most original end 
most controversial" element, centers around its relativism. More precisely, 
it centers around the combination of relativism with objectivity* In the 
first chapter the attempt in objective relativism to unite objectivity and 
subjectivity was displayed. In the following chapter I will be concerned 
with showing that the relativism of objective relativism means subjectivity 
(but not "subjectivism" ), and that the juxtaposition of "objective" and 
"relativism" refers to the integration of objectivity and subjectivity. 
Thus in dealing with the "subject-object" problem, objective relativism 
challenged the traditional dualism that had subs tan tivally separated them. 

But the attempt to understand the relativism in objective relativism 
is immediately confronted with the different meanings given to the term 
"relativism" or "relativity" in the literature. While relativism has a 
long history in philosophy there is a relativism that has a history in 
science. The development of Relativity Theory thrust it into a prominent 
position. I3ndoubtedly influenced by this fact, philosophers and scientists 
have often tended to confuse the two relativisms. 

There is also the further complicating factor that many writers refer- 
red to being related as a relativity or relativism. It would have been a 
distinct advantage had they used a term like "relate dness" to refer to that, 
leaving "relativism" to mean what it has meant in philosophy at least since 



the time of Protagoras: a relatednesa or relativity to a mind, "subject,* 1 
or knower. 

This chapter vill open with an analysis of the paper by Professor A* 
E. Murphy in which he coined the name "Objective Relativism." From this I 
will set forth the relativism of objective relativism by returning again to 
its development among the experimental pragmatists. Here I will demonstrate 
the more metaphysical aspects of the concepts of objectivity ana subjectivity 
in objective relativism. Extensive attention will be given to the bearings 
of this new metaphysics on perception theory. Here, as well as in a study of 
contextual ism, the relativism of objective relativism will be more fully de- 
lineated. Finally, with this concept more, adequately in mind, it will be 
compared with the relativism of Relativity Theory. 

1. WO MEAEDIGS OF "X&IATTVISM" 

In the paper in which he coined the name "objective relativism,* Pro- 
fessor Murphy described its "most original and most controversial" element 
as the union of two propositions formerly held to be incompatible: the propo- 
sition of objectively direct Imovledge of naive realism, and the proposition 
that 

in spite (or because of) such objectivity such happenings remain 
ultimately and inescapably relative. Such relativity is hence an 
ultimate fact about the objective world. 1 

In the first chapter I have interpreted the "relativity* Murphy speaks 
of here to mean relative to mind, knower or "subject." I have further sug- 
gested that this relativity is not Just physical. It is the relativity that 
has been traditionally looted upon as incompatible with objectivity; i.e., 
subjectivity. Because Murphy emphasized so much the fact that objective 

1. Murphy, "Relativism," p. 122. 



relativism meant the union of two incompatible propositions, it seems to me 
this is the meaning of "relativism" involved. 

But in referring to the "ultimate relativity" which objective relativ- 
ism predicates as a "fact about the objective world," Murphy says that 
"ultimate" marks objective relativism from the view of objective idealism 

in which "relations hold within an absolute not itself relative to anything 

o 

external. Murphy is spe airing here of relations . "Relativism" has now 
been identified with relations or re late toe ea. Two concepts then of 
"relativism" run through the objective -relativist literature, and are 
invariably confused* One use of "relativism" can refer to just physical 
relations or relatedness, without thereby referring to a non-physical 
relation or relatedness to a "subject" or mind. Many writers who deal with 
relativism thus are not always dealing with the problem that Murphy identi- 
fied with objective relativism: the combination or integration of two propo- 
sitions previously held to be incompatible — objectivity and subjectivity. 
I cannot see how these could be taken to be incompatible if the relativism 
of objective relativism were not somehow antithetical to the objective. 
Such a relativism was usually called "subjectivity," and referred to a 
certain presence, influence or contribution of the "subject." In calling 
this the more crucial meaning of relativism for objective relativism, I do 
so with Murphy's statement in mind about the combination of these two propo- 
sitions. 

That there are these two concepts of relativism in Murphy f s article 
can be amply demonstrated. For example, the "misnamed r theory of relativity*" 
furnishes another instance, he claims, of this combination of objectivity 
and relativity. "If that theory proves anything," he says, it proves space 
and tirce are ultimately relative, not to mind, but to a given reference 



2. Ibid, p. 123 note. 



system* Space or time in themselves have "no independent meaning. 
Here again Murphy is. speaking of relativism as the physical relatedness of 
the vorld with, in this case, explicit exclusion of mind. And it can only 
"be this leaning that Murphy has in mind when he goes on to, say that objec- 
tive relativism is an alternative theory to a theory of the Absolute , 
grounded upon "the ultima cy of the relative. "^ 

This meaning is also involved in vhat Murphy singles out as "the 
foundation of the whole affair": an "inversion In the relation of objects 
and events."*^ Traditionally, events have been the characters of objects, 
and objects have been considered substantive and primary. Because of the 
assumed incompatibility of the objective and the relative, no alternative 
to this notion was thought possible. Thus "objective reality" is assumed 
_to be complete in itself, 

and the fact of happening, of occurrence in a given situation or con- 
text, is extrlisic to it . . . The theory we are considering transposes 
this relationship. For it the event is substantive and objects are 
characters of events. Thus relatedness, in all its complexity and 
interconnection, is made basic for the objective world. 

Murphy makes a detailed analysis of this inversion of events and 

objects in Whitehead, citing specifically Whitehead's "ether of events." 

He compares Dewey's "same inversion" with it and concludes that the conse- 

- auences are identical for both: in Whitehead it is the inter relatedness of 

7 

the world; for Dewey, it is context and jirocess. It is my contention that 
these are not the same thing. They may be connected, but to identify them 

3. Ibid , p.123. h. Ibid, p.125. 5* ™- d > 

6. Ibid, p. 126. Note how this view of events as substantive fits in with 
the objective -relativist critique of the notion of a fixed reality as the 
nature of the world and the object of our knowled^. 

7. Ibid, p.128. 



is to overlook an important detail* It vill be remembered that Murphy him- 
self excluded mind vhen talking in terms of the relate dness of the world, or 
of time and space. It is my point that the relativism in context or process 
means a relativity to mind or "subject," whereas "interrelate dness, " barring 
explicit reference to them, does not. 

The mixture of "finality and dependence, of immediacy and transcendence, 
is the mcst pervasive fact about the world as pictured by objective relativism," 
Murphy says. Itewey expresses this In terms of context, and Whitehead in 
terms of perspectives. 



The relate dness which a perspective sums up and the centere dness to 
which it bears witness are facts about the world, and basic facts. 
For they express the very interaction of existing events which is the 
stuff of reality . . . Objective relativism/ affirms and expresses 
precisely such interaction. The fact of relativity is here no other 
than the fact of relatedness.o 

Hote how Murphy has identified perspective, re late dness, and interaction 

with relativity. The essence of an event, for Murphy f s exposition of objec- 

9 

tive relativism, is interaction, and this means the need for context . For 
Whitehead, "significance is the re late dness of things," and this, Murphy 
thinks, is contextualism for Dewey. Both view the conditions and basis of 
meaning as the fact of re late dness or interaction. No quality in and by it- 
self is a meaning. Meaning is an "objective natural fact," and the tradi- 
tional notion of object could not account for meanings being given . But 
notice how the organism comes into Murphy's picture: 

^haractersj belong to the given event in a context and their occur- 
rence is significant of that context. They mean an external world 
because they are qualities of the world in its relation to the organ- 
ism, they belong in that relation . 10 



8. Ibid, p.132. 9* rbld > p. 135. 10. Ibid, p.!37my emphasis first. 



Dewey is cited in support of this. Qualities have reference or meaning "be- 



cause they never were in the organism, but were always of interactions ; as 
much qualities of things as of organisms. 11 

But Murphy is unwilling to go along with Devey completely* In a foot- 
note, Murphy says adjectives or meanings may belong to events without refer- 
ence to mind*; that there are adjectives independent of relation to human 

12 

beings but not independent of some relate dness. Thus Murphy tends to 

6 cure the distinction between a physical re late dness without mind, and 
the Kind of re late dness in which mind or "subject" is present. His position 
is that meaning can occur sometimes without the presence of mind, and at 
other times with it. Murphy says Dewey's statement is 



/ precisely the notion of the three term relation or of perspective. 

' Each event . . . is a perspective of the world because its charac- 
ters belong to it in relation to the world with which it interacts; 
they are at once properties of the world and of the center, for they 
are properties of the world in its relation to the center. Is it 
any wonder that knowledge, occurring within such a world, is a rela- 
tive affair r 3 



Murphy explicitly identifies event and perspective with Dewey's notion 
of context, which, it should be remembered, always includes reference to a 



11. Ibid, p.137* 12« Ihid, p.137, note. 

13. Ibid, p.137 last emphasis mine. The end of this quotation is an ex- 
ample "of~the possibility that still another meaning of 'relative" is involv- 
ed here. Historically, at least, knowledge as relative has referred to the 
fact that it is not absolute, that our knowledge does not exhaust all there 
is to T>s known. This may or may not be associated with the concept that 
our knowledge is of relations. But of course, after Murphy's own use of 
the terms, he probably means here by lmowledge as "a relative affair** a 
reference to one or the other of the two meanings of 'relativism" I have 
distinguished: "relate dness" and ^context." But Murphy does refer, to the 
more traditional meaning of lmowledge as relative when he says "Our ideas 
are never all there is of the fact ..." Ibid , p.138. 



"subject" or mind. And Murphy at times agrees vith this inclusion. But he 
has also made events basic and pervasive in the objective vorld. To the ex- 
tent that he agrees to an inclusion of "subject" in events, he will then he 
generalizing "subject" into a pervasive and basic trait of the world* This 
may be a mis-reading of Whitehead by Murphy, plus an illicit identification 
of this notion of event with Dewey's "context." On the other hand, Murphy 
may not have been mis-reading Whitehead, but he may have been confusing 
Dewey with Whitehead. 

One answer lies in Whitehead's interpretation of "event." In Science 
And :The Modern World he says an event has a unity of its own, free of any 
"cognitive mentality" as the "necessary substratum of the unity of exper- 
ience." There may or may not be cognition then with this unity. ^ To this 
extent, Whitehead appears to have not included "subject" in events. Earlier 
he said "event" could be substituted for "prehension," meaning "the thing 
prehended. "^ And prehension itself could or could not be accompanied by 
cognition. Prehension means "uncognitive apprehension," by which he means 
apprehension "which may or may not be cognitive . "^ 

But in elaborating on the nature of an event, Whitehead spoke of it 

having "contemporaries," and a "past" or "memories which are fused into its 

17 

own content," and a "future" and thus "anticipation." Taken in their usual 
sense, such traits would easily lead one to assume an event includes an 
element of "subject" or mind. 

Whatever Whitehead's interpretation may be, there is good reason to 
believe that Murphy alternated between thinking of "subject" present in an 
event, and as not present. Thus he says meanings may belong to events with- 

lU. A. U. Whitehead, Science And The Modern World (New York, 1925) , 
f-fentor ed., p.93» 

15. Ibid, p.7 1 *. 16. Ibid, p. 70. 17. Ibid, p.7^. 



out reference to mind. Yet he is willing to identify "event" and "per- 
spective" with Dewey's "context," which, as we will see, Murphy himself 
comes to recognize as including mind. 

Murphy uses this identification of Dewey's "context" as a "basis for a 
charge against Dewey of anthropomorphism and, later, animism. Murphy felt 
that "both Dewey and Whitehead had not freed themselves "from the flesh-pots 
of "bifurcation in a full and unambiguous way;" especially Dewey: 

While recognizing the relativity of meaning to a context, he has per- 
sistently made it relative to a human context, hence taking one class 
of objects, namely, those which function in human use and activity 
directly, as primarily end ultimately important. That all objects 
occur as meanings in the interaction of events is true enough. That 

the interaction must he social and relative to human use is another 
matter. 1 ^ 

An indication of something else at work in Murphy's thinking is in his 
complaint that Dewey is not content to treat scientific objects as relative 
to a natural (physical?) context; they must be relative to human contexts as 
tools . "And this seems not true and certainly not consistent with the theory 
in question." Events interact in other contexts than the human, he goes on; 
like electrons* When this context is restricted to the human, a privileged 
context is set up. Murphy is ready to admit that only humans perhaps use 
meanings. But Dewey tends, he thinks, to reduce meanings to the human con- 
text. ^ And Murphy further maintains that this "anthropomorphic bias" of 

Dewey's opens the door to "an inevitable suggestion of 'idealism, 1 " and if 

20 

Dewey's naturalism has been suspect, "this plainly is the reason." 

Now it is possible to see what has happened. In identifying Whitehead's 
"natural relate ane as" with Dewey's "context, " Murphy has not only failed to 



18. Murphy, "Relativism," p.lAl. 
20. Ibid, p.lU3« 
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see the true nature of Dewey's emphasis on hum contexts, but he also ap- 
pears to be involved In a confusion of science and philosophy. 

Take the latter factor. To be sure, science in its sta tenants makes no 
reference to a mind or "subject, * or anything like a human context. Its con- 
texts are natural and physical. But this is no basis for concluding that a 
philosophical statement of . context most do the same. Dewey's instrumental 
interpretation of science is a statement of philosophical context ualiem or 
relativism, as distinguished from a scientific statement of it. Although the 
scientist need not refer to mind or "subject" or the human elements involved, 
philosophical relativism must. Dewey 1 s instrumental theory of science is 
the result of talcing account of tfce presence of human beings in science; a 
presence, I repeat, that science In its conclusions can ignore. 

There is a human involvement in science in two ways. First, in inter- 
preting science, its theories, conclusions and method, we are soon confronted 
with the need to take account of the presence of the scientist as a mind or 
"subject" studying nature. (Recent developments in physics seem to have 
pointed, up this need.) philosophical relativism must take this into account 
in its interpretation or philosophy of science. But more than that, it must 
come to gripe with what might be broadly referred to as the meaning of 
science for human affairs. Dewey *s concern with science, his interpretation 
of it as instrumental, is a concern with more than the subject-matter of 
science, and more than just what science says about that subject-matter. It 
is h uman beings engaged in science, and especially in the application of, 
science called technology, that concerns him. Because of this Dewey said 
that applied science may be more truly science than what is conventionally 
called pure science. 

One meaning given to the relativism in objective relativism by critics 
like Love joy was the notion of subjectivity that refers to the dependence of 



some qualities or objects upon the occurrence of a "percipient event,* or 
the presence of a perceiving organism. The subjective elect nt vas the 
necessary presence of the percipient organism; the objective element vas its 
absence. But this is little better than traditional secondary qualities. It 
is true that there is this kind of relativism associated with objective rela- 
tivism in the literature. Murphy claimed that bringing mind back into nature 
this way (what he called the "Anti-Copernican devolution" in science, in re- 
volt against the "Copernican Revolution" that had read mind out of nature) had 
a tendency to spread indiscriminately over the whole of nature a bifurcated, 
arbitrary, and absolute 'human standpoint. 1 What it amounts to is the 
view that since all events manifest a very definite sort of relativity to 
their context and conditions, all "must perforce be sentient in some general 
sense," for such relativity appears in human experience in the form of per- 
spectives and in this special form presupposes "sentience, " "apprehension," 
and the like. This extension of "the special feature of human relativity" 

to "nominally inanimate nature" is a result of the reaction to the old, 
22 

dualistic view. 

Thus "subjective facts" are said to be those "which occur only in re- 
lation to a subject of experience" and are also without contradiction objec- 
tive as features of the natural world. But objective relativism was saying 
(and Murphy suspected this) that all knowledge is subjective since the 
"subject of experience" is necessarily and always involved. But Murphy did 
not see that a new notion of subjective was being set forth; new concepts of 
the relation between the "subjective facts" and the "subject of experience." 
Murphy identified this as the "new animism* of the Anti-Copernican Revolution, 

21. A. E. Murphy, "The Anti-Copernican Revolution," Journal Of Philoso^h^ ^ 
1929, XXVI, pp.282-83. 

22. Ibid, p.285. 



in turn identifying it with Dewey. For Murphy it means the illicit general- 
ization of the subjective, cutting it off from its natural conditions and 
viewed in terms of an unconditioned, hence absolute and contradictory rela- 
tivity. I submit that it is Murphy who is guilty of the illicit generaliz- 
ation in so far as he fails to observe the two meanings of "relativity" 
which I have pointed out: referring to the physical relatedness of the world 
or nature, which may or may not include minds; and referring to the relation 
of that world or nature, or the object of knowledge , to a mind or "subject." 
As it turns out, the latter is actually an instance of the former. But it 
is not an extension t o the former. It represents a thoroughgoing development, 
in fact, of the notion of "the world as related," a kind of development not 
all philosophers who initially entertained the idea were willing to ma}cs. 

In a later article Murphy continued to attribute Whitehead's animism to 
Dewey. But he also seemed to suspect an animism in Whitehead in referring 
to Whitehead and Eddington as examples of those who had mis-used the analogy 
of human perspectives as a means of understanding the "physical meaning and 
status of relativity in all events. " 2l * (Of course, Whitehead himself had 
also noted how the new Relativity Theory had brought forth certain subjec- 
tivistic mis-interpretations from various writers. 

Murphy later comes to suggest that there is a difference between physi- 
cal and philosophical relativism. If he does not, then it can only mean 
that he is saying that whatever we decide physical relativism to be, that 
is what philosophical relativism la In which case (a very possible case), 
he would make the opposite mistake. He rightly forbids equating philosophical 

23. Ibid, p.286. 2k. Ibid, p.287. 
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relativism and scientific or physical relativism. But if this means we 
have to "beware of attributing philosophical concepts to science, it also 
means we have to "beware of attributing scientific concepts to philosophy. 

The concept of relativism that means physical relate dness, physical or 
scientific relativity, objective relations, or the notion that our taovled^ 
is of things in relation (or of the relations between things), I shall refer 
to as "Relativism 1," or Bel.l. The second notion of relativism referring 
to human context, presence of mind, "subject, 11 or the human being, perspec- 
tive, and subjective— these I will group under the term "Relativism 2,* 
or Rel.2. Dewey admirably stated what I nean by Eel. 2: 

That an individual, possessed by some mode and degree of organized unity, 
participates In the genesis of every experienced situation, whether it 
be an object or an activity, is evident. That the way in which it is 
engaged affects the quality of the situation experienced is evident. 
That the way in which it is engaged has consequences that modify not 
merely the environment but which react to modify the active agent; that 
every form of life in the higher organisms constantly conserves some 
consequences of its prior experiences, is also evident. The constancy 
, and pervasiveness of the operative presence of the self as a determin- 
ing factor in all situations is the chief reason why we give so little 
heed to it . . . Only in pathological cases, in delusions and insanities 
and social eccentricities, do we readily become aware of it . . . Yet 
till we understand operations of the self as the tool of tools, the 
means in all use of means . . . science is incomplete and the use laade 
of it is at the mercy of an unknown factor . . 

Woodbridge refers to the same thing when he -says the organism is able 

to preserve, in spite of changing stimulation and environment, an in- 
dividual stability. It thereby conserves its own past and draws upon 
it in its own reactions. It has, consequently, a peculiar efficacy of 
its own which is not to be explained solely in terms of the stiisali 
affecting it, and which presents those features of spontaneity and 
initiative so characteristic of conscious beings . . .^f 

And from these statements we can also see the suggestion of how Bel .2 is 
an instance of a general, pervasive (cosmic) relativity of nature or the 
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world which would "be the relativism of Rel.l. 

In making thie distinction I repeat that I mate it in order to clarify 
the references to "relativism" that appear in the literature. The clarifica- 
tion is required in order to point out those instances in which the writer 
is dealing with the objective -relativist problem of synthesizing objectivity 
and subjectivity or relativity. An adequate world-view or metaphysics would 
include both relativisms. Thus both are found in objective relativism, but 
it is the latter (Re 1.2) that is the focal point for its unique contribution. 2 ^ 

A great deal of talk about relativism actually refers to Bel.l. We 
only have a true objective -relativist position when it is extended to include 
some kind of Be 1.2. In some cases this is, in fact, the cutting weapon for 
identifying objective relativists, although the literature almost universally 
identifies an objective relativist as anyone vho may deal to some extent with 
problems of Relativity Theory, or one who deals in any way with context or 
perspective, or even one who is concerned with the objectivity of relations* 

Murphy contributed to the identification of objective relativism with 
a concern for the objectivity of relations. In a paper published about the 
time of the baptismal paper he noted that "Perhaps the first plank in our 
third party platform must be the reality of relations." 2 ^ And then he went 
on to what I would term the second plank; i.e., an explicit statement of 
Eel. 2 derived from Bel.l: 

Ths knowledge relation is a fact of interaction within the complex of 
events, it does not shut us away from facts, it shuts us in with them. 

28. We have already encountered the third meaning of "relative n referring 
to our knowledge as incomplete or fallible. This can be termed Rel.3 and it 
bears little significance to my paper except that it may occur in the litera- 
ture and should be differentiated from the other two, more important, meanings. 
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Its very relativity ie the proof of our re late 3ne ss — an obvious "but 
often unrecognized fact . . .If we are part of nature and a real 
part, as naturalism contends, then ve "belong to it and our ideas 
have their locus there . . . We are in a great arena, with many actors, 
hut our part "belongs there no less than the rest, and perhaps, in the 
end, it is not a small one. 30 

Murphy repeated this relativism later, hut he also repeated the ambiguity. 
In a series on Alexander he pointed out how Alexander had established the 
objective relatedness of the world with knowledge as a specific case of 
such re late dne s s . Thi s was a ma j or contribution, Murphy thinks , he cause 
knowledge had been an anomaly when seen to he itself quite clearly rela- 
tive^ and yet in a world of absolutes. Knowledge is relative, yet ve 
ought to know objects in themselves. Either its relativity or its objec- 
tive validity must apparently be surrendered. "Knowledge is relative" 
must refer to the relativity that traditionally has been held to be incom- 
patible with objectivity. I again submit that this can only mean relativ- 
ism in the crucial sense I have designated as Rel.2. 

Here I must note, however, a definite tradition in philosophy that 
has claimed a distinct incompatibility to exist between being objective 
and being related. There was a recognition among some early American 
philosophers that it was therefore necessary to demonstrate how the world, 
or objects of knowledge, could be said to be both objective and related. 
It was certainly influenced by the abandonment in scientific thinking of 
the discrete particles and "simple location" of classical physics. This 
was once expressed in terms of modern physics by Einstein and Infeld: 

... it is not the charges nor the particles but the field in the 
space between the charges and the particles which is essential for 
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the description of physical phenomena. 



Dewey has shown how the atomistic presuppositions of traditional empiri- 
cism required the adoption of a synthetic activity of thought.^ And It was 
not until Janes that this vas openly and successfully challenged by denying 
that "the empirically given consists of disconnected elements.^ This Is 
expressed by James In numerous places (Dewey refers to the Psychology ) ; the 
best known Is In his statement of Radical Empiricism, which is radical be- 
cause it admits into its construction no element that 1b not directly exper- 
ienced, nor excludes any directly experienced element • 

For such a philosophy, the relations that connect experiences must them- 
selves be experienced relations, and any kind of relation experienced 
must be accounted as •real* as anything else in the system.-*-' 

And this was somewhat elaborated later by James: 

therefore the parts of experience hold together from next to next by 
relations that are themselves parts of experience. The directly ap- 
prehended universe needs, in short, no extraneous trans-empirical 
connective support, but possesses in its own right a concatenated or 
continuous structure .3© 

In this connection, Dewey's reply to certain of Hans Beichenbach f B 
criticisms is interesting. Kaichenbach had claimed that Dewey maintained 
a doctrine of the non-reality of scientific objects because Dewey identi- 
fied the scientific object with relations instead of some kind of existing 
non-relational things. Dewey replied that Keichenbach was still in the 
toils of traditional atomistic, pre-Jamesean empiricism; i.e., for him 
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relations were not real. 37 

Professor Schneider baa singled out Francis Ellingifood Abbot f s 
Scientific Theism as 

a major contribution to American philosophical realism. On the basis 
of a careful critique of Kant's exploitation of the distinction be- 
tween phenomena and noumena, Abbot made an excellent exposition of 
objective relativism. He seems to have antedated Charles S. Peirce 
in repudiating modern nominalism and in defending a realism not based 
\ on Scottish intuitionalsim. but on an independent analysis of the 
objectivity of relations. 35 

Abbot, somewhat earlier than James, had not only established an objective 
reality of relations, but also had made relations a part of experience — 
albeit his "perceptive Understanding* (a faculty of "pure and immediate 
cognition of relations") had its own problems.^? 

In a sense then, there could be two objective relativisms, two "moments" 
of objective relatdvism corresponding to the two meanings of "relativism." 
One points to the development of the objective reality of relations, male* 
ing relations as real as any other aspect of experience. This (Jamesean) 
Radical Empiricism would be accomplished by an identification of knowledge 
with the relations of things, or things -in -relation, instead of discrete 
"things -in-themse Ives." I have called this Rel.l. But there is the second 
"moment" of objective relativism. It is the more crucial sense of rela- 
tivism I teive called Rel.2, which is an instance of Rel.l, and refers more 
particularly to the knowledge relation between "subject* and "object." I 
have shown that both of these are found in Murphy's writings, and I have 

37. John Dewey, "Experience, Knowledge And Value: A Rejoinder," in 
Schilpp ed., Dewey , 
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further suggested that any statement of Re 1.2 has Implied In It a Re 1.1. 
If the world Is made up of an interrelatedness, and knowledge Is ah instance 
of it, then any statement of the * subject-object" Integration that has these 
assumptions he hind it must necessarily come to some statement of Bel .2. And 
out of this will come an objective relativism. 

Woodhrldge once pointed to the distinction I am making here when he 
said that in seeing we have a process not set up exclusively in the organism, 
"but an interaction or relation "between the organism and its surroundings 
effected by means of the eye. It is not a reaction solely, but an interaction 
as veil ." ^° At this point he refers the reader to Dewey's paper on the 
"reflex arc* concept, a paper in which Dewey shoved that the arc is actually 
a circuit ; and that the stimulus -response distinction is not the traditional 
metaphysical distinction of outer-inner, reality -organism, objectivity- 
subjectivity, but an entirely functional distinction we malce within the 
context of a unified circuit of behavior or experience* "Reality" and 
"stimulus* do not refer to the same thing— at least not in their usual mean- 
ing of "the world out there." This emendation by Dewey is one, I migfrt add, 
that has not always been recognized among psychologists, nor has the paper 
received the attention it should have in any exegesis of Dewey's philosophy. 
Its relation to objective relativism seems ojiite evident* 

Murphy appears to have recognized that the two kinds of relativism I 
have called Rel.l and Rel.2 are so connected that a statement of one implies 
a statement of the other. This seems to be the import at least of Murphy's 
statement that Alexander's great service was in showing us that elatedness is 

the basic fact about reality . . . Jtor knowledge is com^aence, in- 
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teraction, and In such Interaction mind is together vith things from 
its own standpoint. Hence no mere registration of an external environ- 
ment is to be expected, much less the fabrication of a nev ow.* 1 

At one point Murphy does in fact acknowledge that there are two rela- 
tivisms, and that they are connected as veil. He notes that in Alexander § s 
spatio-temporal world it would he impossible for shape not to vary with 
different standpoints. Although Murphy dees not say what he means by 
"standpoint"— whether, for example, he is referring to the standpoint of 
the scientific relativist, or that of the philosophical relativist— he 
does say that relativity 

is a function of such relate dnea a. Such selectiveness is a function 
of compreeence on any level and thoroughly to be expected here* You 
do not get at the reality by subtracting such differences; without them 
the thing would have lost its temporal reality.^ 2 

It is the difference between a two-term and a three -term relation, Murphy 
says. And on the latter, relativistic view, even illusion is not error* 

A further relation is introduced and we have to deal with the peculi- 
arities of individual minds * But once more, in that context the given 
object is real, it is a fact about the world in its relation to a 
given mind and follows from the connections of that mind with the world. 3 

Murphy now has made mind more central to his relativism. In fact, at one 
point he criticized Alexander for never allowing mind to make a difference 
in his treatment of the relativity of knowledge. The knowledge relation is 

Mi 

for Alexander one of "mere contemplation. In fact, the ultimate diffi- 
culty in Alexander's treatment of relativism 1b 
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/that7 compare sence has ceased to he an Interaction, relativity, and 
has come to mean simple occupation • . • The occupation makes no 
difference to the appearances which are considered 'in themselves • 
and apart from such reference. Mind is merely •together* with things 
in an external fashion and such 'compresence * is taken to "be the 
essence of knowledge . . * ^and? mind introduces new complexities 
vhich tend to shut it off from the absolute constitution of things • • 

If knowing "be mere togetherness, then knowing adds nothing at all 
to the pre-existing reality which is simply alongside it ^5 



A few years later Murphy had occasion to defend objective relativism 
from Love Joy »s attacks. Lovejoy^s argument, as Murphy saw it, was that 
objective relativism allowa the object to be made up of all its appearances* 
On the contrary, Murphy held, objective relativism "does not hold every- 
thing is what it appears to be, but rather that the data of experience are 
not primarily •appearances 1 at all*"^ 

Murphy did not deal here with the relativism in objective relativism, 
but he did speak of its concept of objectivity which maintains that "the 
data of direct experience themselves, and not merely preferentially objec- 
tive objects, can be Judged about on their merits and as facts, not as 
appearance a 

There were other statements of objective relativism by Murphy. Again 
in reply to Love Joy, he identified it as a view which recognized the dis- 
tinctness of the plurality of types of objects within a single world of 
interacting events, 
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each quite real and ultimate In Its own kind, which grounded our know- 
ledge of them in the occurrent reality of the perceptual situation 
itself and which discovered In the effective relate due as of objects a 
valid clue to their objective nature* 48 



Murphy also indicated that objective relativism includes Be 1.2 in his 
article for the Schilpp volume an Dewey. There. he says •'Objective Relativism* 
was used in "academic discussion 1 * in order to stress 



the fact that the experienced world is at once In some of its major 
features dependent on and conditioned by the special relations In 
which sentient (and more particularly human) organisms stand to their 
environment and also a direct presentation of that environment itself, 
or the order of natural events, as it is under such conditions 



But for Murphy, as for others, this radical empiricism meant that we are 
so "trapped" within experience that it is necessary to say that we not only 
know the world as it is experienced, but also know it as it is not experienced: 

But it is essential to acknowledge that we know both what the world is 
like under the conditions of observation and enjoyment and also what, 
in a much more general and approximate way, the unexperienced environ- 
ment is by which experience is conditioned. 

50 



Murphy has now taken up Love Joy's argument: First, that the part of the ex- 
perienced world "dependent on and conditioned by" the sentient organism is 
somehow not tte world; and second, that the radical-empiricist proposition 
that "tte world is as it is experienced" means that to "know what the world 
is like under the conditions of observation and enjoyment" is for some 
reason not to know the world. The interjection of experience is looked upon 
as a screen or even as an obstacle between "subject" and "object." Dewey »s 




reply to Murphy— what be bad said before— undercuts this notion: Wben "an 
experience" la spoken of , "a thing experienced" Is also meant. 51 

In short, Murphy took a fact about the vorld or nature— lta perspectir- 
lty — and made this an exclusive element of the experiencing organism which, 
at some time a at least, he thinks It la desirable to avoid or eliminate • 
His demand for a statement of the world aa unexperienced la actually a 
demand far a different vorld, a vorld in which this perspective! aspect 
would not be present. It is in mapy ways a demand for an absolute. 

At one time Murphy gave the impression that objective relativism may 
have been more of a lexicographical phenomenon than anything else. American 
philosophizing, he noted, had been conducted for many years on the basis of 
Individual positions being used to stand on for an indefinitely extended 
debate in which no one was able (or willing) to discover agreements (instead 
of disagreements) with others. "If one did not like the traditional 'isms,' 
there was always a possible new one, Objective relativism, • for example, 
to enliven the discussion." 52 Perhaps it is only i recently that it has 
been possible to see that while this may explain why Murphy called it 
"Objective Relativism," in so doing he coined a happy phrase in thus indicat- 
ing to some extent the nature of this particular "subject -object" integration; 
an Integration, by tte way, that would provide Just what Murphy called for: 
a basis for the enunciation of an Inclusive , instead of exclusive, philosophy. 

2. THE METAPHYSICS OF OBJECTIVE HEEAOXVISM 

It is clear that the objective -relativist critique of traditional 
notions of the object and nature of knowledge is derived from new theories 

51. Dewey, "Re Joinder," in Ibid, p.601. 

52 A. E. Murphy, Tte Fruits Of Critical Realism," Journal Of Philosophy. 
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of mind, experience, and nature; from a new cosmology <ar irfitaphysice. For 
example, the traditional Inner-outer distinction of subjective and objective 
vas directly challenged: 

Philosophers, and strangely enough philosophers who call themselves 
realists, have constantly held that the traits which are character- 
istic of thinking, namely, uncertainty, ambiguity, alternatives, in- 
quiring, search, selection, experimental reshaping of external con- 
ditions, do not possess the same existential character as do the ob- 
jects of valid knowledge . They have denied that these traits are 
evidential of the character of the world within which thinking occurs 
• . . that such things are only personal or psychological in contrast 
with a world of objective nature . * . ^But "naturalistic metaphysics" 
maintains that/ The world must actually be such as to generate ignor- 
ance and inquiry; doubt and hypothesis, trial and temporal conclusions. 

The objective -relativist theory of •thought as a condition of science" was 
actually a theory about nature, involving the attribution to nature of 
three defining characteristics : 



In the first place, it is implied that seme natural events are endings 
whether enjoyed or obnoxious, which occur, apart from reflective choice 
and art, only casually, without control. In tie secc&d place, it im- 
plies that events, being events and not rigid and Issspy substances, 
are ongoing and hence as such unfinished, incomplete, indetermin a te . 
Consequently they possess a possibility of being so aaanaged and steered 
that ends may become fulfilments not just termini, conclusions not Just 
closings • . • In the third place, regulation of ongoing and incomplete 
processes in behalf of selected consequences, implies that there are 
orders of sequence and coexistence involved; these orders or relations 
when ascertained are intellectual means which enable us to use events 
as concrete means of directing the course of affairs to forecast con- 
clusions.^ 



Murphy was aware of this new cosmology when he identified the objective - 
relativist position with an inversion of the positions sad roles of object 
and event (although the description may be truer of Whitehead than of Dewey). 
What I have called Re 1.1 could generally be identified with this new theory 
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of nature, "ffature" would agree with Professor Iairairecht's definition: 

"the entire "body of events, where and when and as they occur, whatever 

their quality or kind or type." "Physical order" would, be reserved for 

that part of the world which is the subject -natter of science.^ What 

gave rise to the need for the distinction I have made was that relativity 

was too often used in reference to physical order alone. Or, if not that, 

it was never clear as to whether "relativity" referred to physical order 

or to nature . The difference is the inclusion of mind in the latter, which 

56 

means the difference "between scientific and philosophical relativism. 

With the achievement of the objective reality of relations by Radical 
Empiricism, the traditional empiricist and 17th century dualist notion that 
relations (and the qualities dependent on them) are apart from nature as 
products of an isolated mind was replaced by a non-bifurcated world of 

97 

interrelated events "whose mutual influence determines their character. 1 
It was the medieval concept of "substance" that tended to obscure the role 
of relations. Furthermore, the unwillingness, or inability, to mate a 
thoroughgoing statement of the nature and role of relations in the world, 
even a™*-mg those who were critical of medieval substance, tended to support 
the notion of a fixed, static world. Lamprecht said it was the result of 
the attempt to point out the significance of Darwin for philosophy that 
produced a theory of nature as evolving rather than ready-made. With the 
objective relativists thus committed to the view that things can have dif- 
ferent natures be causa they can be in different relations with things, and 
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56 The same undoubtedly can be said for what I have called Re 1.3: the 
non-absolutistic, Incomplete, fallible nature of our toowled^. Here a^in 
it seems Rel.3 is unavoidable In statements of Bel.l. All of which is Just 
another way of saying that eplstemological statements are derivable from— 
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that this possibility of different relatione was an aspect of an ever-evolving 
plurality of worlds and processes, it is to he expected, that those who 
clung to a medieval substance would criticize them for disobeying the 
"law" of contradiction. 

Berhaps the criticism of objective relativism most often heard was of 
its notion that a thing could have a multiplicity of qualities — not to men- 
tion the notion that some of those qualities were contradictory. The rela- 
tivist was generally identified as one who embraced the possibility of a 
thing having a multitude of qualities or properties, even though they may 
be contradictory. And the objective relativist was often identified as such. 
The term 'relativist" or "relativism" referred to this a good part of the 
time. Thus Marhentoe noted at one point that where heretofore most philoso- 
phers found it impossible to reconcile the perceived ellipticity of the 
penny with its circularity, "Relativism is the dissolution of this impossibil- 

Iamprecht described the objective -relativist metaphysics of the 
Darwinian concept of reality as 

a complex of more or less correlated processes, a constant becoming 
of many sorts of things, a going-on-ness in the course of which there 
appeared frequent novelties and unexpected eventrations as well as 
ordered uniformities and predictable repetitions . . . Jit recognized/ 
no single type of event as a norm ... It was a metaphysics according 
to which the diverse qualities which nature manifests are relevant to 
and relative to the existing correlations and integrations which are 
ever passing away to be succeeded by new /gdgsJ ... vith their 
respective qualities*® 

Tbs "substance view" was rejected by objective relativism in favor of the 
concept of the event as the "ultimate unit* of reality*" 
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Murphy demonstrated the objective -relativist rejection In hie distinc- 
tion "between "substance" and "substantive." As "absolute" distinguishes 
the concept of "substance," so "relative* distinguishes the concept of 
"substantive.* 



Oa the level of common sense and empirical observation, a substantive 
is a "that 1 of which characters are predicated, but vhich is not itself 
predicated of anything further ... It is that vhich has qualities and 
stands in relation, without itself being either a quality or a relation. 
It neither exists nor is conceived through itself, for such isolation 
leaves out the relational context in which it occurs and the characters 
through which it is conceived • • 7^° 



An event is an "admirable substantive" in that it is "precisely that which 
has qualities and stands in relations but is it self neither a quality nor a 
relation."^ 1 An adjective is a character of an event, and is relational. 
Its occurrence is a function "of the complete Interaction of events." It 
is never possible to simply predicate objects of events, to treat occurrence 

/To 

as a two-term affair. 

The charge that this means contradiction comes from a failure to see that 



An occurrence is red In one relation, blue in another ♦ The same event 
is here and there, now and then, and naturally so. The fact is not 
comprehensible apart from its relations, and there is no reason why it 
should be. For relatedness is of the very essence of a world of events, 
of interaction. 63 



As we have seen, Murphy viewed the knowledge relation as "a fact of inter- 
action within the complex of events."^ And if it is an Instance of inter- 
action, and interaction Involves a mutual influence determining the character 
of the Interrelated events, then the Re 1.2 of objective relativism is an in- 
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stance of the general Interrelate due ss of things, or Rel.l. And he cause of 
the mutual influence determining the character of the things involved, Bel. 2 
is a statement of the "subject-object" integration in knowledge which I have 
identified with objective relativism. 

But here again we have the problem encountered in Murphy *s concept of 
an event. It is clear that Murphy includes the presence and functioning of 
mind in an event. But it is not clear how far this inclusion goes. In in- 
tegrating or synthesizing mind and nature (or "subject" and "object") in 
his theory of events, he does not appear to maintain a distinction between 
them. 

Such a distinction would enable us to differentiate between event and 
process. It would parallel the distinction between Rel.l and Bel.2. It 
would be the difference between Just a physical world and a physical plus 
a non-physical world. Such a difference would in turn rest upon the dis- 
tinction between the physical realm and the mental realm, talcing the form 
perhaps of Wllmon Sheldon f s distinction in Process And Polarity . There he 
viewed the distinction in terms of the Joining by mind of the past and the 

future with the present, whereas the physical present has no connection with 

65 

the future, and is only partly determined by the past. In these terms, 
Whitehead's attribution of a past and a future to an event is clearly the 
introduction of mind. But it might be better to reserve "event" for the 
physical order, and "process" for the mental (with the physical always in- 
cluded, of course), paralleling the Rel.l-Rel.2 distinction. 

In "Postulate 2" of his Perspective Realism, E. B. McGilvary embodied a 
statement of the relate aness of the world. Note, however, that though it is 
stated in terms of context, there is no explioit indication that the context 
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ualism meant for him the more crucial sense of relativism that I have 
Identified as Rel.2: 



Postulate 2. Every particular in the world is a member of a context of 
particulars and is what it is only because of its context; and every 
character any member has it has only by virtue of its relations to 
other members of that context. 66 

This is a good example of the writings on context in the literature that fail 
to indicate whether or not mind is included. 

Expanding on this postulate, however, McGilvary does appear to (tacitly 
or otherwise) bring in mind or "subject" in his reference to things being 
"found in contexts," or things standing in certain distances and directions 
"to us"; 

Not only are particulars In general found in contests • . ♦ but it is 
a familiar fact that many of their empirical characters vary with the 
varying relations in which they are found. The tables and chairs and 
trees and mountains we see have di fife rent seen shapes and sizes accord- 
ing to the distances and directions in which they stand to us. ^ 

Although the references are limited here to the physical relations of dis- 
tance and direction, McGilvary seems to be suggesting two meanings of "rela- 
tivism." The fact that he conceived of seeing as something more than Just 
physical, is our clue that these two meanings are, in fact, involved here. 

McGilvary had a quarrel with Dewey over the extent of the relate dness 
each was going to give to his view of the world. McGilvary denied that 
there is any such thing as an entity entirely self -sufficient in the sense 
of being entirely independent of any relation to anything else. Dewey had 
said that there was in every event something "self-sufficient, wholly immediate, 
neither a relation or an element in a relational whole, but terminal and 

66. McGilvary, Realism, I, p. 18. 67 • Ibid , I, p.19* 



exclusive. Both materialist and idealist agree in a metaphysics, Dewey 
said, that ignores, 

in he half of relations and relational systems, those irreducible, in- 
finitely plural undefinable and indescribable qualities which a thing 
must have in order to be, and in order to be capable of becoming the 
subject of relations and a theme of discourse. Immediacy of existence 
is lnef fable. °9 

McGilvary's objection was that this is a belief that some things have 
"absolute, i.e., non-relational characters." And he chide d Dewey far being 
joined to this "idol of the market* like so many others who Dewey had often 
criticized for the very same "absolutism." McOilvary described the origin of 
the tendency to predicate intrinsic qualities or properties to things (certain- 
ly not what Dewey vae doing here) as the result of common agreement and 
usage, and in a certain element of soundness in our habitual ways of saying 
"The rose is red," "things are their characters." But this lacked for the 
perspectivist the "recognition of the relativity of all the characters of 

things; and this lack was itself due to a natural and healthy reliance of 

70 

early man on the consensus of his fellows." 

The relativizing of scientific conclusions in favor of variations from 

system of measurement to system of measurement, with transformation formulae 

available to make it possible to pass with assurance from one to the ether 

system, actually brought forth a demand for an absolute. Some argued that 

the variation from system to system meant an absence of objectivity. Space 

by itself and time by itself were thought of as "shadows," and only some 

sort of a union of the two could be regarded as "physically objective, and 

71 

therefore as absolute."' Einstein agreed, McGilvary noted, that 
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the lave of physics must "be so fashioned as to "be valid with respect 
to whatever reference frames are in relative motion. 72 

Such a requirement vas called the "requirement of universal covariance which 
deprives space and time of the last vestige of physical objectivity ** ^ 
Thus the relative, what varies from person to person, loses physical objectiv- 
ity, an outcome not unexpected of an absolute. And McGilvary is eminently 
correct in wondering how physical objectivity can be achieved in a union of 
terms neither of which has the least physical objectivity* 1 

McGilvary' s form of Bel. 1— his Postulate 2. — thus assumes 

a universal objective relativity that does not preolude the objectiv- 
ity of specific relatives. Everything is in the same boat, and the 
boat in which all things are is constituted of the interrelated things 
that are in it. 75 

And McGilvary stated what the perspectivist means by "self-sufficient" or 
"independent": 

... space and time are relations, and for him relations are not in- 
dependent of their terms, nor are the terms independent of the rela- 
tions in which they stand. It takes relations and terms, or rather 
terms-in-relations, to constitute anything of wEich any sort of inde- 
pendence can be asserted, and even any relational complex is indepen- 
dent only in a limited sense, since it, too, is in relation to other 
relational complexes .7° 

McGilvary cautioned against taking his postulate to mean that the 
characters which any particular has by virtue of the relations in which it 
stands are to be identified with the relations. Everything is a term in 
relation: 
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Their ' immediacy of existence ' consists In what they are In the rela- 
tlong in which they occur, not in the mere fact that they occur In 
those relations, or in the fact that they occur as •elements of a 
relational whole.'77 



The vay is now clear for McGilvary's Postulate 3: 



In the vorld of nature any 'thing 1 at any tine is, and is no thing hut, 
the totality of the relational characters, experienced or not exper- 
ienced, that the 'thing 1 has at that time in whatever relations it has 
at that time to other 'things. 'To 



And "by "thing" he means to exclude sense -qualities and elementary relations • 
By "thing" is "here meant vhat the man In the street means by 'thing'. • • "" 
A thing has characters in the sense a family "has" members: it consists 
of its members* A family does not need some kind of "family-substance, " that 
1b, "a something different from its constitution and underlying it on which 
it can stand . W ^ Q The family is the "members standing together in certain 
ways." MoGilvary would prefer to refer to it as a "college," as in a 
"college of cardinals"; to speak of a thing being "a college of its charac- 
ters, or properties or attributes."** 1 And this is directly opposite to the 
popular misunderstanding of tte "being" or "ousia " of something: 



being-a-characterlzing-item-of-a-more-complex-vhole, is, by ignoring 
its relevance to that complex, interpreted as be ing-an-underlying- 
8uppart . . • of the complex whole .^2 

But MoGilvary is willing to grant a legitimate use for "substance" to 
refer to the "longer-lived characters"? 

... let us say that 'substance ' as we shall use the term consists 
of a college of dynamic /"continuant^/ characters seated in a con- 
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if any, as are at that time conditioned by dynamic acts then and there 
talcing place. °3 



Thus the red "book lying on the table as a substance is "what is nov dynam- 
ically occurring vhere I see the book; it is a set of dynamical characters 
in dynamical relations."^ As a thing it is all this 



together with the non-dynamical character, red. Thus when seen as 
red, the book as a •thing 1 is red, whereas, 3m •substance, 1 it is not 
red— it has no color at all . . • Moreoever, when not perceived or 
thought of at all by anyone, the book as a •substance • and the book 
as a 9 thing 1 are then identical; i.e., neither has a character which 
the other has not.°5 



And McGilvary sets forth his view of nature, his Radical Btapirioism— 
hie cosmology: 



... the world In which we experience ourselves to be living: that 
world with all the characters which at any time it is directly ex- 
perienced at that time to have, and also with those characters which, 
though not directly experienced, competent scientific inve stigations 
have revealed that it has; furthermore with characters not yet re- 
vealed and also, let us assume, with characters that may never be 
revealed to us because of our limitation. Nature, whatever else it 
is at any time, is always a world of physical things dynamically 
acting on one another; i.e., the world which the physicist investi- 
gates by his own methods. 86' 



But thus far, McGilvary has only flirted with the relativism I have 

singled out as Be 1.2 and the kind, as true philosophical relativism, that 

is found (along with Rel.l) in objective relativisms McGilvary** attitude 

as a perspectivist, he said, is re lati viatic, or contextualistic. Itour of 

his "masters of relativism" were Hegel, Einstein, Whitehead and Smuts. 

87 

And relativism for him "must perforce emphasize relations." 
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Donald Oliver^ discussion of the "logic of perspective realism* 
suggests the kind of relativism crucial to objective relativism; 
Bel .2. Here he deals with the occurrence of a secondary quality lite 
the sweetness of an apple: 

whatever qualities are experienced are Just what appear to be and 
where they appear to be for the being experiencing them under the 
specific conditions in which the experience occurs * 

m 

In symbolic terms: Where naive realism says w aHb," perspective realism 
says "aR c b," where "c* is the conditions under which the predication or 
relation holds. He then makes a statement which represents a summary of the 
two relativisms, Rel.l and Bel. 2. For perspective realism, "to be, is to 
be in an environment » " and any assertion of existence gains meaning only 
when the conditions of existence have been specified. ^9 what should be 
noted here Is that in calling attention to these conditions he has not 
necessarily committed himself to any particular kind of conditions. For 
example, he does not maintain the view that because of some conditions, 
some kinds of qualities or properties are substantially different from 
others. There is, In short, the suggestion of new meanings for "subjective" 
and "objective." 

Oliver *s statement is reminiscent of Lovejoy's. The objective is that 
which displays independence of any mind or organism. But for Love Joy and 
the critical realists, such a condition was a condition of the reality of 
a thing; i.e., "the objective* and "tie real" were identified. But for 
Oliver »s perspective realism, the conditions are those of occurrence i 
"Only the real can condition the real, and the real can be real only aa it 
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so 

is conditioned. And "both conditioned and the conditions are real, 
illusion arising only when conditions are over looted or left out. 

Thus "objective* takes on meaning only vhen ve describe the proper 
sentient apparatus to vhich qualities observed in a thing will he revealed. 

To locate a quality outside of the experience in vhich it appears 

is to render it objective and a permanent possibility of recurrence 

in a field of consciousness , "but merely to say that whatever appears 

in any consciousness is objective is not to locate that quality at all.^ 1 

The proof that a thing is objective must include a description of the means 
by vhich ve are to come upon it vhen ve vish to do so. And for a perspec- 
tive realist this is an integral part of the proposition that predicates a 
property of a thing. ^ 

This vould be different from a naive view of the unconditioned existence 
of qualities. Such a view would insist that the grass was, is, and would be 
green entirely apart from any and all references to a sentient organism. 
The objective relativist would maintain that to predicate such qualities 
one must state the various conditions under vhich they appear. Even though 
the presence of a perceiving organism may be among these conditions, this 
does not mean these qualities are to be subjectivized. The presence of 
the perceiving organism or Individual does not condition the reality but 
the occurrence of these qualities. However, in all of their insistence 
that such relativistic conditions be included in propositions that predicate 
any kind of properties of a thing, the objective relativists maintained the 
direct theory of naive or neo -real ism. That is, they all uniformly main- 
tained that such qualities are a part of the world. But they did not all 
agree in placing qualities in the object, even though conditioned by the 
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perceptions or a "subject." 

Thus Dewey abjures any notion that qualities are miraculously ejected 
or projected from the organism into external things even though language 
"objectifies* them in discriminating and identifying them as immediate traits 
of things. War is this an illusory attribution of psychical entities to 
physical things: 

The qualities never were •in* the organism; they always were qualities 
of interactions in which both extra -organic things and organisms par- 
take. When named, they enable identification and discrimination of 
things to take place as means in a further course of inclusive inter- 
action. Hence they are as much qualities of the things engaged as of 
the organism. 93 

Where Oliver distinguished between conditions of the reality and of 
the occurrence of properties, Dewey took a similar approach by pointing out 
that the "sense " in sense -perceiving, like the "brush" in brush-painting 
and the "hammer* in hammer-pounding, tells nothing about the nature of 
perceiving, but conveys information about the means by which the act of 
perceiving occurs. 9^ "Sense" as prefixed to qualities designates an im- 
portant condition of their occurrence and not a constituent of their nature ; 

In short, perception does not affect or infect the nature of the 
qualities perceived, although sense- organs and their structural 
connections, which are the means of perceiving, do affect the 
properties of a thing produced. 95 

And the objective relativist would also say that the same applies to the 
conditioning action of subjectivity or relativity; it is a condition of 
occurrence but not reality. Differences in variously perceived objects are 
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in one factual subject -matter, 'sense -presentation* • having far its 
subject-matter a thing in some present space -relation, memory presen- 
tation that thing in a specified past temporal relation. 9° 

This is Dewey's Naturalistic Theory of Perception," and is compered vita 
the "JEpistemological" theory in vhich distinctions of "sense,* like distinc- 
tions of "conceptual" versus "sense," create problems "because the objects 
of the various modes of presentation are made different in kind . The objec- 
tive relativist views all objects (and their properties) as facts in one and 
the same world. Other theories must decide between the "real" and "unreal." 

But what about the location of these qualities? Are they in the object 
as naive perception tells us? Dewey said that this question is always a 
clincher for the arguments for the psychic character of sense qualities. 
The difficulty, however, is In the failure to analyze the conception of 
"where." Where is an explosion, or an echo? he a sice d. Whenever there is 
an event, there is interaction and a field. No field can be precisely de- 
limited, extending wherever the energies of the Interaction operate and as 
far as any energy redistributions are affected. It can be limited prac- 
tically, but not existentially located to any precise degree. The bent rays 
of light in the bent-stick case are literally an interaction field vhich is 
not "in" the organism nor "at" a highly delimited spot in the environment. 
One focus would be the Btick in and out of water, another would be where 

the light impinges on the seeing organism. But these, are determinations in 
97 

a wider field. As a matter of fact, we locate things like explosions at 
a point of control for further prevention. A disease is at that place where 
remedial measures most effectively take place. The demand to know where are 
secondary qualities and illusory objects is ambiguous: "Literally they are 
wherever a certain interaction of at least three factors is taking place. "9^ 
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Specific location is not intrinsic or inherent, tut "has reference to 
actual or potential behavior of the organism." 

Dewey wae one objective relativist who vas unwilling to locate the 
properties in or at the thing. This can he compared with McGilvary *s 
treatment of the matter* He described certain experimental data that demon- 
strated how patients reported that a variety of secondary qualities were 
sensed when their exp^v.- & cortices were electrically stimulated. McGilvary 
refused, however, to draw subjectivistic conclusions from that* On the con- 
trary, he claimed that in talcing secondary qualities to he "epiphysical,* 
he was generalizing these findings. But the question for him Is now such 
epiphysical qualities can he qualities of physical objects. 99 xt is clear 
that McGilvary is committed to locating properties and qualities in nature, 
and as a "natural accrual" to physical things in nature . The answer to the 
question is embraced in the third postulate of his perspective realism, 
which says a physical thing is 

and is nothing but the totality of the physical relational characters 
it has at that time, but this definition of a physical thing does not 
preclude such a thing from having other characters in whatever non- 
physical relation it stands at that time to other things . . ♦ when 
some physical things come to stand in non-physical relations they 
acquired certain non-physical qualities In these latter relations. 
But these acquisitions were as natural under the conditions uncter 
which they arose as the previously existing physical things. 100 

Whitehead is then quoted: "For natural philosophy . . . everything perceiv- 
ed is in nature." Red is not a physical character, 

but it may be, and often is, perceived as a character of a physical 
thing* It is a natural accrual to the physical thing when this 
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latter becomes a term in the nan-physical relation of consciousness; 
or conversely stated vhen the physical thing appears as red to some 
conscious subject. It not only appears as red but it is red in this 
new relation in which it comes to stand to the conscious subject* And 
what is true of red ... is also true of sound, taste, odors, etc.... 1 ** 1 

And he aptly summed up the nev objective-relativist attitude toward subjec- 
tivity and the qualities traditionally associated with it: 



There were no such characters until consciousness occurred and with its 
occurrence expanded the physical world into the world of nature. With 
this expansion something nev occurred but not a new world set over 
against the physical world with a gulf between the two. There is no 
such gulf. Let us call what is new in this world the world of mind • • . 
Mind is a physical organism when conscious. Thus the world of mind la 
not separated by a logically impassable gulf from the world of physics ♦ 
The connection between the two consists in the fact that certain physi- 
cal processes in physical organisms give rise to the epiphysical world 
of mind. 102 



In this way, the objective relativists were denying the traditional sub- 
Jectivistic conclusions that critics like Love Joy were drawing (and doing so 
in explicit reference to objective relativism) when the relativist!© con- 
ditioning influences of the organism were made a part of objectivity. But 
Love Joy and others had some reasons for their criticisms; the precise charac- 
ter of this conditioning influence, the character of the relativism the 
objective relativists were setting forth, was never clearly stated. But 
there was great concern over the problem, and many contributions were made 
to answering it* 

Contributing to the traditional subjectivistic conclusions was the 
notion that if the organism caused something to appear, something to be 
there that was not there previously, then what appeared must necessarily 
partake of at least some of the (subjective) qualities of the organism. 
The reality of what appeared was thus identified with its occurrence * 
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McGilvary^ treatment of the conditioning role of the organism sought to 

avoid" the difficulty "by stating it in terms of function ; more precisely, in 

terms of mathematical functioning. Thus he pointed out how the relation of 

son ship can be the condition of the cognate relation of "brotherhood. Such a 

condition, however, is not necessarily the cause of the physical existence of 

the terms of this "conditioned complex," nor need the condition "be one of 

103 

the terms in that complex. 

What distinguishes mathematical functioning is that a thing as a func- 
tion of another thing does not thereby do something to it. But in a physio- 
logical function, for example, each function is the performance of an act 
by an organ upon what is supplied to that organ, and that performance taloes 
place where the organ is. In this case there is physical contact or actlonl 0 ^ 
But in the mathematical function there is an absence of such "energetic trans- 
action": indeed this absence of energetic transaction from station point 
to objects in a perspective is a general characteristic of perspectives." 10 ^ 

As a part of his abiding interest in the problem of relations, McGilvary 
discusses in his forthcoming book the problem of the status of relations 
that carry with them some notion of action going on between the terms re- 
lated • For example, is consciousness a transitive or an Intransitive re- 
lation? First of all, McGilvary notes a plethora of confusion In the 
dictionary statements of the meaning of "transitive" and "intransitive * " 
He suggests that consciousness is the kind of relation that "transists." 
This expresses for McGilvary "the function of all relations that are physi- 
cally inert. Such a relation is consciousness as my analysis reveals it in 
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the situation in which it occurs. " 10 ^ 

In his earlier article on perspectives McGilvary had offered the notion 
of relations "inter -slsting," instead of "subsisting," and "each relation has 
(or better, is) its own kind of intersistence . " 107 

Any relation between terms is between the "terms, but the kind of 
betweenness is the kind of betweenness that the relation is • . . 
each relation is its own kind of betweenness, and each betweenness 
is its own kind of relation. 108 

Thus the equality between an ounce of gold in Madrid in 1930 and in Chicago 

in 1933 does not stretch spatially and temporally — does not lie in the space 

and time. 10 ^ "if the existence of anything is defined as that thing's being 

in time (or in space and in time), then by definition the time-relations in 

110 

which it stands do not exist ." What then is their status? It is not 
subsistence because there is no evidence that a relation has any being apart 
from the terms it relates. "Its being is its being -between . • ♦ inter * 
sistence." It is one thing to abstract a relation from its terms to give 
freedom to manipulate it. It is another thing to set up what is thus 
abstracted as an eternal structure. 111 

Although he does not say so explicitly, there is good reason to believe 
that McGilvary was repeating this concept in his later notion of "transists** 
And it would seem that the notion of "absence of energetic transaction" in 
the earlier paper is embraced in the later book by the concept of relations 
that are "physically inert." 

A perspective for McGilvary therefore includes conditions as an integral 
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part such that where there is a different conditioning going on, as in the 
case of color-blindness, there is a different perspective : 

Given such factors, then there is given such col or . But none of the 
physical energy of the factors is transferred into the color quality . 
The color does not start from the organism and reach out with finite 
velocity to the apple . Whatever reaching is done is from the apple to 
the organism . . . vith velocity c, and there is further reaching from 
retina to hrain vith different velocity • 112 

Note how this is much the same thing Dewey said ah out "sense* in sense- 
quality referring to the means of production and not to the nature of the 
quality produced. 

And what McGilvary says ah out color goes for all secondary and tertiary 
qualities. It should be noted that he is speaking here only of qualities and 
perception, and not of experiment, action, or doing. Thus his restriction of 
the organism's role to a mathematical type of functioning is not necessarily 
a denial of the overt physical functioning of erperimentalism. 

McGilvary is clear that qualities have an entirely natural status, and 
furthermore, that they are where naive perception indicates: 

Does our vision assure us that the light we see would he there even if 
we did not see it? I find no such assurance . . . Without Interpreta- 
tion all that my vision 'tells' me is that what I see 'is there' where 
I see it and when I am seeing it. May I regard what I thus see as a 
part of Nature? Why not? U 3 

Eelativity Theory, McGilvary rightly points out, tells us that a thing like 
length is relative to some other length; i.e., to some other character of a 
part of Nature* 

If this he the case, then why may not seen light he a character of a 
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pert of Nature even though It he what it is only In relation to the 
seeing organism, itself also a part of Nature? • • • the very admis- 
sion that it is in natural relation to an admitted part of Nature seems 
to he the best reason possible, not for exclusion from, hut for inclus- 
ion In Nature. 11 * 

And the same holds true of consciousness as a natural relation: 

A theory that everything In Nature is relative and that consciousness 
is one of the natural relations, occurring under natural conditions, I 
presented tentatively in my recent Carus Lectures • . . ^ 

The occurrence of qualities of color, taste, beauty, etc. is as natural 
an occurrence as is that of extension, mass or weight. Such a view follows 
any theory that posits a continuity of experience with nature like objective 
relativism posited. These qualities may not be of primary importance to 
science, but they are of importance to any philosophy of nature. Replying 
to Cohen's charge of anthropomorphism, Dewey claimed that taking account of 
these experienced qualities in a philosophy of nature by no means precludes 
getting from experience to the non -human or physical.'*"^ Cohen's charge is 
similar to Murphy's, and both are based on a failure to see the difference 
between philosophy and science In Dewey's view, especially as it relates to 
the personal, subjective or relativistic factors of the involvement of mind. 

But note in the last two quotations above from McGilvary how, in his 
desire to overcome any notion of a substantial difference between qualities, 
there is a tendency to obscure the fact that an important difference still 
remains. This is an example of how objective relativists themselves so in- 
tegrated mind and nature -that one tended to disappear into the other (usual- 
ly mind into nature). It is pert of the failure to stipulate --if not to 




actually attend to— the difference between Bel.l and Rel.2. 



The fact that there 1b a vorld of Interactions (Be 1*1) and that know- 
led^ Is an instance of such Interaction (Bel.2), is evidence for Dewey that 



• . . the idea that knowledge ... inserts something opaque between 
the interactions of things , is hardly less than infantile • Knowledge 
as science modifies the particular interactions that come within its 
reach, because it is itself a modification of interactions, due to 
t ak i n g Into account their past and future # H7 

Dewey shows why a position like objective relativism has occurred in phi- 
losophy. It is a reaction to the general separation of belief and knowledge, 
of the personal or subjective from. the nan-personal or objective • 



Aversion to making science a means of determining the right operation 
of personal factors, Just as the technical and material apparatus of 
a painter determines his product, is veil grounded if the personal is 
outside of nature. I-fe.de a means to something personal conceived in 
this sense, science loses its objectivity, and becomes infected vith 
the traits which characterize the merely private and arbitrary. "? 



However, if the "block universe" as the object of knowledge is discarded, 



If individualized qualities, status arrests, limiting f ends, 1 and con- 
tingent changes characterize nature, then they manifest themselves in 
the uses, enjoyments and sufferings, the searchings and strivings which 
form conscious experience. These are as realistic, as 'objectively 1 
natural, as are the constituents of the object of cogaitional experience. ^ 



For Dewey, experimental science is simple in principle, albeit infin- 
itely varied in its outward forms: 



We know an object when ve know how it is made, and we know how it is 
made in the degree in which we ourselves make it. Old tradition com- 
pels us to call thinking 'mental. 1 But 'mental 1 thought is but par- 
tial experimentation, terminating in preliminary readjustments, confin- 
ed within the organism . . . When 'outer 1 and •inner' activity come 
together in a single experimental operation, used as the only adequate 
method of discovery and proof, effective criticism, consistent and 
ordered valuation, emerged. Thought aligned itself with other arts 
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that shape objects by informing things vith meanings.^* 

Note especially hov It Is in experimental operation and control that the 
outer and the Inner (objective and subjective) come together, an example 
of the experimentalism by vhlch objective relativism sought to integrate 
•subject* and "object,* or subjectivity and objectivity* 

Perhaps what kept the realists from seeing the need to fully integrate 
the subjective or relative with the objective was their failure to see that 
knowledge or knowing does not begin with a "tabula rasa* 1 upon which knowledge 
is inscribed; that, on the contrary, the antecedent state of the "subject" 
has to be accounted for. Dewey pointed out that there was always some belief, 
some "received and asserted meaning," some degree of mind present prior to 
knowing. The "art of knowing" in all its forma criticizes a belief which 
"has passed current as genuine coin, with a view to its revision." It ends 
when "freer, richer and more secure objects of belief are instituted as goods 

of immediate acceptance* The operation is one of doing and making in the 

J.21 
literal sense." 

And the traditional separation of knowing and doing— the object of one 
of the major objective -relativist critiques — is a result of a metaphysics 
in which a thoroughgoing view of the world as related (Kel.l) with a rela- 
tivism in the form of Eel. 2 as an instance of it, is denied or rejected. 
The knowing-doing separation is a "survival of the notion that there are 
things which can exist and be known apart from active connection with other 
things." 122 A^pin, knowledge * a & mode of the worlds interactions, like 
the growth of plants and the movement of the earth. "But it is a mode which 
renders other modes luminous, important, valuable, capable of direction, 
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causes "being translated Into means and effects Into consequences." J 

The view of the vorld as interrelated mast include on any naturalistic 
view an interrelated-ness of the human organism and the world. But this 
cannot "be made Just another instance of the world's Interrelate dness, or 
any interrelation lite that "between inanimate things: 

Any notion that human action is identical with that of non-living 
things or with that of •lower' animals is silly. It is contradicted 
"by the fact that behavior is so organized in human "beings as to have 
for its consequence all that we call civilization, culture, law, 
arts— fine and industrial, language, morals, institutions, science 
itself. 124 

This is the presence of mind or a (non^physical) ^subject" that I have "been 
identifying with the^ relativism of objective relativism, and what must "be 
included in a statement of the world as interrelated. 



• . . when we are dealing with human "behavior, the ward designates a 
kind of "behavior in which outcomes of the past and outlook on the 
future are incorporated . . . we cannot understand the organism un- 
til we have taken its history into account • . .We have to place the 
particular affair studied in a career of development. In dealing 
with a special chemical reaction ... we may neglect past historyT 2 ^ 



The importance of action for the integration of "subject" and "object"— 

or objectivity and relativity — is well displayed in Dewey's Quest For 

Certainty . Early in the book he points out how both idealism and the 

realisms made the common assumption in their theories "that the operation 

of inquiry excludes any element of practical activity that enters into the 

126 

construction of the object known." Even idealism, for all its "activism,* 
failed to set forth a statement of mind that "constructs the known object ... 
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in any observable way, or by means of practical overt acts having a temporal 

127 

quality," but Instead "by "some occult Internal operation*" Bealiem and 
idealism shared the assumption too of a world or reality totally unaffected 
"by the inquiry necessary to its "being known* 

Dewey also sug^sted that "interaction" ordinarily signifies overt pro- 
duction of change. Thus if a statement is made of a relatedness of the world, 
and this relatedness is equated with interaction in the way Murphy did, 
then interaction must also characterize some part at least of the "subject- 
object" integration. That is, a Bel.l must perforce include a Rel.2. 

Objective relativism sought then to unite knowing and doing in its experi- 
mental ism "by showing that 

the actual, procedures by which the most authentic and dependable know- 
ledge is attained have completely surrendered the separation of knowing 
and doing . ♦ . that overtly executed operations of interaction are 
requisite to obtain the knowledge called scientific . . 

Science is experimental, and there are three outstanding characteristics 
of experimental inquiry s 

. . . all experimentation involves overt doing, the making of definite 
changes in the environment or in our relation to it . » • experiment is 
not a random activity but 1b directed by ideas which have to meet the 
conditions set by the need of the problem inducing the active inquiry 
• . • the outcome of the directed activity is the construction of a new 
empirical situation in which objects are differently related to one 
another, and such that the consequences of directed operations form 
the objects that have the property of being known . ^9 

The relationship, and a difference, between Re 1.1 and Re 1.2 are suggest- 
ed by Dewey when he points out how once the separation of knowing and doing 
is broken down, the exercise of intelligence within nature is seen. Then 
it is realized that "the observation necessary to knowledge enters into the 
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natural object known,* and 



is part and parcel of nature's own continuing interactions. Inter- 
actions go on anyway and produce changes* Apart from intelligence, 
these changes are not directed* They are effects "but not consequences, 
for consequences imply means deliberately employed. Vhsn an inter- 
action intervenes which directs the course of change, the scene of 
natural interaction has a new quality and dimension. This added type 
of interaction is Intel lgience ... it is nature realizing its own 
potentialities in behalf of a fuller and richer issue of events. In- 
telligence within nature means liberation and expansion • . .^3° 



The "new quality and dimension" resulting from the Knowing process arising 
within the processes of nature is what is added to, or changed in, nature; 
not from the outside, but nature's possibilities being realized *by opera- 
tions conducted from within. *^31 

It is control then that is the major factor in experiment, and control 
is the basis for objectivity * As Buchler put its 

It is deliberative manipulation which minimizes spontaneity and com- 
mits itself to a supreme moral obligation of disinterestedness. The 
reward of disinterestedness is control. Before the scientist can 
control nature he must control his ideas. Experiment is cognitive 
control achieved by the marriage of disinterestedness with manipula- 
tive ingenuity. 

132 



The problem of the scientific object versus the perceptual object — 
the problem of reconciling science with e very-day, common sense exper- 
ience — comes to this: 



All that is required in order to apprehend that scientific knowledge 
as a mode of active operation is a potential ally of the modes of 
action which sustain values in existence, is to surrender the tradi- 
tional notion that Imowledge is possession of the inner nature of 
things and is the only way in which they may be experience! as they 
♦really 1 are. x 33 
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Knowing and having are not two kinds of knowledge whose objects have to 
he reconciled: * % There are two dimensions of experienced things: one that of 
having t hem , and the other that of knowing about them so that we can have 
them in more meaningful and secure ways . . The Objective -relativist 

critiques of the nature and object of knowing are quite evident: 

The objects of science, lite the direct objects of the arts, are an 
order of relations which serve as tools to effect imediate havings 
and beings, 135 

If science be perfect grasp, or envisage roe nt of being, and if science 
terminate with a mathen&tico-mechanical world, then • • . we have up- 
on our hands the problems of reality and appearance .*36 

I have already mentioned that the first *moment* of objective rela- 
tivism (its first platform plank, as Murphy called it) was the successful 
critique of atomistic empiricism as embodied In the radical-empiricist 
theory of objective relations. Both Professor Lamprecht and Dewey noted 
that one great value in Locke's theory was his insistence that knowledge 
consists In the perception of a relation. 

Where Locke departs from scholastic and classic theory is in holding 
that knowledge is not the apprehension of form or idea as such, but 
is the apprehension of a relation between forms or ideas .^37 

The identification of the object of knowledge with relations is a part of 
Re 1.1. But this is only a part of what was implied in the objective - 
relativist metaphysics that described the world as a series of interrelated 
events. Dewey is aware of this when he points out that what was really the 
inadequacy of Locke 'e theory was his failure to conclude from his "relative 
theory of knowledge* that existence is relational inherently.^® 
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Those who criticized the objective relativist far his alleged violation 
of the "lav* of contradiction also failed to see that a relational theory of 
knowledge and a relational theory of existence go together. And further, 
a relational theory of existence means an end forever to the traditional 
notion of "inherent* properties, and also embodies a critique of the notion 
that knowledge reproduces an ante cedent object, or tells us what is (or was) 
there in it. 

-\ In eliminating the absolute concepts of space, time and motion, Relativ- 
ity Theory also did away with the notion that physics deals with inherent 
properties. 



For that notion, it compels the substitution of the notion that they 
designate relations of events » As such relations, they secure, In 
their generality, the possibility of linking together objects viewed 
as events in a general system of linkage and translation. They are 
the means of correlating observations made at different times and 
places, whether by one observer or by many, so that translations 
may be effected from one to another . « . they connect, through rele- 
vant operations, the discontinuities of individualized observations and 
experiences Into continuity with one another. Their validity is a 
matter of their efficacy in performance of this function; it is test- 
ed by results and not by correspondence with antecedent properties 
of existence. 139 



Developments in science have provided the basis for the return of 
all qualities to an equally natural standing. In Murphy's terms, the Anti- 
Copernican Revolution returned mind to nature as a counter-revolution to 
the Copernican Revolution that had read mind out of nature. This is how 
Dewey traced the history of it: 



First tertiary qualities were eliminated; it was recognized that 
moral qualities are not agencies in determining the structure of 
nature. Then secondary qualities . . . were ejected. But so- 
called primary qualities took their place • . . It was not until 
the threshold of our time was reached that scientific inquiries 
perceived that their own problems and methods required an inter - 
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pre tat ion of 'primary qualities* In terms of relations, such as posi- 
tion, motion and temporal span. In the structure of distinctively 

scientific objects these relations are indifferent to qualities. 1*0 



The view of the world as related or Interrelated led some objective 
relativists to a further elaboration of the notion that interrelated charac- 
ters are meaningless (or at least tafce on a different meaning) if they are 
dealt with separately apart from the context of Interaction* Thus Dewey and 
Bentley set forth their view of "transaction." Taking things separately, 
more or less isolated and viewed as acting under their own powers, they 
called the theory of "self-action." The opposite to that was "trans -action": 

where systems of description and naming are employed to deal with as- 
pects and phases of action, without final attribution to •elements 1 
or other presumptively detachable or independent 'entitles,' 'essences,* 
or •realities, 1 and without isolation of presumptively detachable 
'relations' from such detachable 'elements. ' 1^1 

"Inter -action" was a more or less middle theory in which "thing is balanced 

1*2 

against thing in causal Interconnection." The distinction between "inter- 
action" and "trans -action" is based upon the two possible meanings of the 

prefix "inter": "One is for 'between,' 'in-between,' or 'between the parts 

1*3 

of.' The other is for 'mutually,' 'reciprocally. •" "Inter -action" is 

the first meaning, and "trans -act ion* is the second. The connotation of 
"across" or "side to side" is implied in the use of the prefix "trans." 

In these terms, the meaning of "relativism" I have identified with 
Re 1.2, and have called the crucial meaning of the relativism in objective 
relativism, can be associated with the notion of "trans -action." How this 

1*0. Dewey, Logic, p.ll6. 

1*1. John Dewey & Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing And The Known (Boston, 1949), 
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is so, as veil as the attempt to utilize the notion of "transaction* in 
perception theory, can be demonstrated in the transactional view of per- 
ception recently proposed by a group of psychologists. 
Transaction for them 



carries the double implication (1) that all parte of the situation 
enter into it as active participants, and (2) that they owe their very 
existence as encountered in the situation to this fact of active par- 
ticipation and do not appear as already existing entities merely inter- 
acting with each other vithout affecting their own identity. 1 ^ 

On such a view perception is thoroughly relativistio: 



• . • perceiving is always done by a particular person from his own 
unique position in space ana time and with his own combination of 
experiences and needs. Perception always enters into the transaction 
from the unique personal behavioral center of the perceiving individual" 



Note how this is not Just physical relativity. It is the radical-empiricist 
proposition that "the uorld is as it is experienced," which is embodied in 
their notion of "externalization": 



• • . each of us, through perceiving, creates for himself his own 
psychological environment by attributing certain aspects of his ex- 
perience to an environment which he believes exists independent of 
the experience. ^6 



The notion, however, is highly ambiguous. Much depends on how the 
authors view the "attributing* done by the organism. Is it a projection 
of some sort, for example, instead of the objective -relativist view that 
what is attributed is there? As it stands, the statement is suspiciously 
not an objective relativism. There is the suggestion that experience of 
the world and the world experienced are not the same; that the organism 
takes from one (his experience) and gives to the other (the world). There 
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is also the authors 1 use of "belief* which is at best ambiguous. Similarly, 
the authors* notion of a "psychological environment* leads one to suspect that 
such an environment (associated vith the organism's experience) is "being 
tacitly differentiated from the physical environment (the world that is ex- 
perienced). 

Thus later on they say that the world -as -experienced "is the product of 

1*7 

perception, not the cause of it." 1 It seems clear that the world and the 
world-as-experienced are being differentiated even though the authors 1 pre- 
face to the remark is: "Without taking any metaphysical position regarding 
the existence of a real world independent of experience." On the contrary, 
would not their own transactional position demand that the world-as-experienced 
he both cause and product of perception because it is both the world and the 
world-as-experienced? The world -as-experienced is a perspective of the world . 

The authors come to view the problem of perception as the "degree of 
correspondence between the significance which we externalize and that which 

we encounter," and its process. The correspondence is one between different 

1*8 

experiences , and not between any notion of experience and reality. In an 
objective -relativist view, however, since both experiences ("externalizing" 
and "encountering") are equally valid or real, the question of their cor- 
respondence is the question of our actions or responses to perception. As 
the authors indicate, the organism's intentions have to be taken into account. 
For the authors the study of perception is the study of error . They can only 
study the variation or lack of corre spciidence alleged to exist between ex- 
ternalizing and encountering. To study their correspondence would be meaning- 
less, for to the extent that they correspond they are the same and thus no 
distinction can be made between them. In short, the problem of perception is, 
for them, the problem of error. 

1*7. Ibid, p.5. 1*8. Tbid, p.7* 



The notion of externalizing means for them that what we externalize are 

"significances which we experience as existing apart from us," while what we 

l h a 

encounter is that "which we experience as a consequence of action.* The 
authors would have to refrain from attributing more reality to one of these 
rather than the other to avoid a phenomenalism, or appearance -reality distinc- 
tion. It is not clear that they do, however. They offer the example of the 
difference between how big an object looks and how big it measures as an ex- 
ample of the externalizing -encountering distinction. Implicit in the ex- 
ample is the idea that the latter is more real, valid, or objective than the 
former. Why else do they deem it necessary to study the degree of correspon- 
dence between them? But they will have to clearly demonstrate on what basis 
they can thus distinguish the two experiences. 

In this connection I should note the question of what kind of relativity 
is to be attributed to perception. Is it physical, non-physical, or both? 
If we take the non-cognitive theory of perception as true, we would have to 
say the relativity is physical only, because in this theory perception is 
said to be physical only. However, such perceptions when taken up into know- 
ledge are responded to, acted upon, or inferred from. At this point, the 
theory continues, mind is present, and we now have a relativity to mind. 
But that is manifestly not just physical, and hence the second kind of rela- 
tivity is now involved. 

The literature ^n perception theory demonstrates that it is quite dif- 
ficult to locate in behavior precisely where the distinction can be made 
between physical perception and perceptions responded to (i.e., knowledge). 
Nor is it clear as yet precisely what elements of perception are physical or 
organic only, and what elements in it constitute the kind of response or 
mental activity we would associate with knowledge. Therefore, there may be 

rbld , p.9. 



good reason for objecting to the statement that "because perception is not 
knowledge, perception 1b physical only. That is, the responses or inferences 
of the organism (which the non-cognitive theory identifies with knowledge 
more than vith perception proper) might very veil he such an integral part 
of perception that, though the distinction between a physical and epiphyeical 
stage may be necessary and desirable, it can only be functional. This, of 
course, vould be entirely satisfactory to those who maintain the non-cognitive 
theory. For my purposes here, I am intent on establishing that since percep- 
tion has these physical and non-physical factors, the two kinds of relativity 
must be distinguished. 

The failure to distinguish physical and non- physical relativism (Re 1.1 
and He 1.2) occurs also in the literature on contextual ism. For example, 
contextualism for the scientist, and for the philosopher, is not the same. 
And it is not the same because of the essential difference between science 
and philosophy. It is customary, however, for contextualism to be expressed 
in terms of the general relatedness of things, with no specific mention of 
mind or "subject.* This would be, without further elaboration, scientific 
contextualism. Cohen's statement is typical: 



. • . the facts of nature are so connected that the intelligible charac- 
ter of anything must involve its relations to certain other (not all) 
facts, which are said to be relevant to it. Science, then, views facta 
not as isolated or separate events, but as connected in essence. *50 



150. Morris R. Cohen, Reason And Nature; An Essay On The Meaning Of Scien- 
tific Method (New York, 1931), p.107. In pointing out these examples of 
Rel.l without concomitant statements of Re 1.2 I am well aware that certain 
statements may in fact have implied precisely what I mean by Rel.2. I am 
not denying then that these writers did not entertain such a concept. I am 
pointing out, however, that in their statements of relatedness, or inter- 
relate dnees, there is an ambiguity that leaves it in doubt whether in fact 
the writer was taking up this relatedness in the fashion that is identifiable 
as an objective relativism. 



The problem then vith various statements of philosophical contextual!™ 
Is the possibility that (even while not Intending to do so) no more than a 
physical contextualism is established. 

Professor Randall's statement of contextualism (here in the case of his- 
torical inquiry) is somewhat clearer than others on this score . In his 
emphasis on "Judgments of meaning," "interpretation of the past,* selection, 
arrangement, and connections, the more crucial kind of .relativism is im- 
plied. In fact, this kind of emphasis is the distinguishing factor between 
history as hare chronicle and a more profitable study of history. Here la 
how it figures In his theory: 



... it is impossible to deny that this selective emphasis and singling 
out is always relative to some determinate context of inquiry, that it 
can hope to be objectively valid within that context and situation, 
while it must remain inadequate or irrelevant to others. 



This is the relativism (Rel.l and Rel.2) of objective relativism, and it 
is clear that objectivity is an Integral part of Its 



Knowledge is objective only for some determinate context — knowledge of 
the structure essential for that context . • . the context is always a 
teleological one, pointing to a structure of means and ends; and in 
that context the relation of means to ends will thus be objective. The 
focus in any history . - . will be relative to that time and context-- 
it will be the problem or the issue for that history ... It will be 
historically relative, and therefore objective . . . 'Objectivity 1 
means always being objective f or something .. . there can be no objec- 
tivity without an objective.^ 

The historian, Randall says, must select from an infinite variety of re- 
la tednesses which past events disclose, a selection of what is important 
for that particular history. If it is not to be merely important for him, 
It must have an objective focus, something to be done, some problem he sees 



151. John Herman Randall, Jr., "On Understanding The History Of Philosophy," 
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farced on men. 

The history of vhat is important for that problem, of its materials 
and conditions and resources, will then be perfectly objective — in 
a sense in which no mere recording of arbitrarily selected facts 
could ever be. 153 

It is apparent then that merely to say in a statement of contextual ism 
that there is a r elatedness involved, or even that the objective is not ob- 
jective until it is relative, does not guarantee a consistent philosophical 
relativism. Vhat it is these things are related or relative to must always 
be stipulated. To say it is a re-lotion to context does not suffice; it 
could be the kind of context the scientist would refer to— i.e., a physi- 
cal one. 

However, it might be argued that when the scientist speaks of context, 
or perspective, there is always an observer present. To be sure, it is 
this observer that is always assumed to be present in all scientific ob- 
servations; i.e., the observer's body figures in the relativity of such 
observations. But as I have indicated, the extent to which the scientist 
qua scientist needs to take the presence of an observer into his consider- 
ations is physical only. He can beg off all other considerations; i.e., 
considerations like the kind of mental equipment or mind such an observer 
must have. He can beg it off, but that does not mean it can be wholly ig- 
nored. In raising these questions modern physicB could be said to have 
made philosophy possible and perhaps necessary as well. 

The essential difference between a philosophical and a scientific con- 
text is suggested in Dewey* s statement of contextuallsm: 

Context includes at least those matters which for brevity I shall call 
background and selective interest ... the whole environment of which 
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philosophy must take account in all its enterprises j/is background7. 
A "background is implicit in some . form and to some degree in all "~ 
thinking, although as "background it does not come into explicit pur- 
viev; that is, it does not form a portion of the subject-matter which 
is consciously attended to, thought of, examined, inspected, turned 
over. Background is both temporal and spatial. 1 ^ 

Further on Levey notes that "temporal "background" is intellectual as veil 
155 

as existential. That "selective interest** means a thoroughgoing rela- 
tivism is abundantly clear: 



Every particular case of thinking is vhat it is "because of aome . ' 
attitude, some "bias if you will; and no general theory can be framed 
vhich is not based upon vhat happens in particular cases. This at- 
titude is no immediate part of vhat is consciously reflected upon, 
but it determines the selection of this rather than that subject- 
matter.^ 6 



In an earlier place Devey had noted the necessity of Rel.2: 



We bring to the simplest observation a complex apparatus of habits, 
of accepted meanings and techniques. Otherwise observation is the 
blankest of stares . . . There is a contrast "between physical objects 
and objects as they are believed to be, even though vhat they are 
believed to be is an unescapable medium in observing vhat they are. 157 



Selective interest, like the neo-realist *s selective realism, points 
to the kind of subjectivity or relativism objective relativism seeks to 
integrate with objectivity. Just how relativistic it is, and how much a 
part of any context, perspective, appearance or objectivity is indicated 
by Devey when he says: 



The aspect of context which I have called 'interest 1 is known in 
philosophical terminology as the 'subjective' . . . Since it can- 
not in its entirety be made an explicit object of reflection and 
yet since it affects all matters thought of, it is legitimately 
called a phase of context . . ♦ the subjective as determining 
attitude is not to be equated to this 'ism ^of subjectivism/ It 
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is not concern which Is object! enable even when it takes the form of 
"bias. It is certain kinds of bias that are obnoxious . . . To be 
'objective 1 in th inking is to have a certain sort of selective inter- 
est operative. 

Objective relativism is the deliberate attempt to save both the 
objectivity and the relativity of the "subject-object" relationship. The 
saving is based In turn upon the belief that both are necessarily involved 
in one another. As ve have seen, this involves a critique of the traditional 
notions of objectivity and subjectivity. Hook once pointed to this as dis- 
tinctive of Pragmatic Realism, in addition to its being a middle ground be- 
tween Aristotelian objectivism and Kantian subjectivism: 

The subjective is subsumed under the objective and not opposed to 
it as a diametrically different order of being ... interest is 
given its place as the differentiating mark of a specific kind of 
organization so that the problem of bias and selection can no long- 
er be dismissed as a piece of psychological impertinence. ^59 

But one often encounters in the literature the notion that objective 
relativism consists of any instance in which "objective" and "subjective," 
or "absolute" and "relative," are combined. Although it is not intended, 
a simple identification of objective relativism with the Juxtaposition of 
opposite terms, without further elaboration of the basis upon which they 
are brought together, tends to make objective relativism a verbal affair 
alone. There is an instance of this in the index of Morris R. Cohen's 
Reason And Nature ♦ There are several citations under the heading "Objec- 
tive Relativism" in the index, but nowhere in the text, I believe, does 
the name "objective relativism" occur. 

The first reference in the index is to Cohen's treatment of proba- 
bility theory in which he outlines the objective and the subjective views 

158. Dewey, "Context," p.2l6. 
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of probability and then suggests that the one- side dness of both "be avoided 

160 

by adopting a theory that is "both relativistic and logically objective." 

Again, the heading "Objective Relativism" refers the reader to Cohen* s 

"relativistic conception of the a priori ," meaning that a proposition is 

a priori "for a definite field. Cohen's "principle of polarity" is 

162 

also identified as objective relativism. The next citation refers to 

Cohen's statement that the relational structure which is the object of 

mathematics is "Just as objective . . . as the physical entities related. ""^ 

And the final citation refers to Cohen's belief in the possibility of a 

16k 

plurality of moral systems analogous to the plurality of geometries. 
In short, objective relativism is identified with a reconciliation (or 
integration) of opposite s, contextual! sm, objectivity of relations, and 
pluralistic ethics. 

The relativism of objective relativism, in addition to including no- 
tions of context, perspective, appearance, subjectivity and objectivity, 
also includes an individualism: 

Interest, as the subjective, is after all equivalent to individuality 
or uniqueness. There is no reason to limit its presence and operation 
to the organic and mental, although it is especially exemplified 
there. Everything which exists may be supposed to have its own un- 
duplicated manner of acting and reacting ... It is not a part or 
constituent of subject-matter; but as a manner of action it selects 
subject-matter and leaves a qualitative impress upon it . 1 ^ 

There are two important points in the emphasized portion. One refers to 
the fact that the integration of the subjective or relative with the objec- 
tive as carried out by objective relativism does not mean to give to exls- 
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tence a psychic or subjective character. This is why the two meanings of 
•relativism* should he distinguished. To say that the vorld is "ultimately 
relative,* as Murphy did, means such relatedness has to "be limited to a 
physical relatedness or interrelatedness to avoid "being involved with some 
"brand of pan-psychism, or the kind of illicit generalization of the human 
context which Murphy deplored. On the other hand, and this is the second 
point of the quotation, part of that world is the relative or subjective. 
To integrate it Into one's world-view requires an extensive delineation of 
what it means to be objective and to be relative. This is the delineation 
for which objective relativism laid the foundation* 

h> PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIVISM AND RELATIVITY THEORY 

I turn now to a consideration of the general problem of distinguish- 
ing philosophical from physical or scientific relativism, and the associated 
problem of the philosophical quality of Relativity Theory. 

It will be recalled that I have already distinguished between the 
practice of science and of philosophy, and their respective conclusions. 
I also noted that while both science and philosophy are uniquely human en- 
deavors, there is a difference in how much of the human element is directly 
pertinent to their respective subject-matters and the statements drawn from 
their study of them. Viewed as a human endeavor, science and its results 
display a relativistic aspect in the philosophical sense. This constitutes 
the philosopher's approach to science, and the relativism is philosophical. 
But viewed as an accepted body of organized subject-matter available for 
further use, questions of the human element, the relativistic or subjective 
aspect, are irrelevant. This constitutes the scientist's approach to science, 
and any relativism is physical. 

When Murphy called it the "misnamed theory of 'relativity'* he was 



correct. The theory actually see Ice to discover Invar lance, a certain abso- 
luteness, in the face of such relativity; to find conclusions that vill he 
invariant for all the relative contexts, perspectives, or relations. On 
the other hand, philosophical relativism includes, of necessity, statements 
that refer to mind, knover or the "subject** In this case ve do not seek 
to eliminate the relativity, hut instead ve seek to determine the nature of 
its necessary presence, and to delineate vhat it means, e.g., for science to 
"transcend* or go "beyond the relativity of measurement and achieve an invar i- 
ance. The important point is that vhile science can ignore such considerations 
in its statements or conclusions, it does not mean that the grounds for such 
considerations are not there in the pursuit of science. There is a genuine 
"basis and need for "being philosophical about science. 

Philosophers in and out of objective relativism vere by no means igno- 
rant of such a difference; of the distinction, for example, betwson the 
physical and the non-physical (or epiphysical, as McGilvary called it). In 
his statement of a "contextualistic theory of perception," Professor Levis 
Hahn indicated that this distinction must be made. He distinguished between 
the three possibilities of a thing's property. For the property of sice, 
for example, there is the 

object's standard size ... vhich may be determined by direct measure- 
ment vithin the manipulatory area. Then, of course, there are the 
object's perspective or projective sizes, the sizes that vould be pro- 
jected on a plane immediately in front of the eye ... Finally, 
there is the size the distant object is perceptually accepted as 
having, the 'attained' value. 

What is important lie re is that the "perceptually accepted or sensible 
size* is not identical vith the "perspective size." 

166. Levis Edwin Hahn, "A Contextual is tic Theory Of Perce ption ," University 
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The perspective size of an object from any one point, being a 
fixed function of the retinal impression ... remains the 
same, vhereas the perceptually accepted size of the object 
from that point may vary a jjreat deal from time to time for any 
particular observer . . . 

This is not to say that perspective size does not determine within limits 
what the object will be accepted as having. But it does deny most emphat- 
ically, he said, that the perceived size is a fixed function of the per- 
168 

spective Bize . And the difference between what a thing is percep- 
tually accepted* to be and that which it is with respect to the manipula- 
tory area is not a difference of subjective and objective, but rather a 

functional difference ; a difference with regard to the function it per- 

169 

forms, and not an existential or ontological difference. 

Hahn agreed with Peirce in rejecting the kind of causal theory of 
perception that McGilvary replaced with a concept of mathematical function: 

That a given datum belongs to a thing does not seem to me equiv- 
alent to saying that it is caused by that thing, even though as 
a matter of fact the thing may be its differential condition • . • 
Primarily . • • the relation is one of being a siga of or . . .an 
indication of. • Holding that a datum belongs to a thing means that 
it indicates certain of its characteristics, that it serves as a 
sign of the action patterns into which it will fit.W 

It is the function as an indicator or sign* which is, pragmatically speak- 
ing, "central for the relation of belonging to." And similar reasoning 

would hold with regard to the objective -relativist concepts of the sub- 

171 

stantive -attibute relation. 

Hahn also criticized the traditional notion of the object and nature 
of perception: 
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Practical perception ia very definitely not an attempt to copy 
or mirror reality in some way, and the perceived property is 
not an inner reality to be eitber spuriously projected into or 
compared with some outer realm of facts. Practical perception 
is an attempt to order behavior objects for use. It seeks to . 
measure or f eize up 1 nature for future action, riot to copy it.' 



At the beginning of his article Bahn pointed to two different inter- 
pretations or strains of objective relativism: 

One a modification of the traditional mechanistic naturalism, 
the other a pragmatic or context ualistic strain. On the first 
. . . objective relativism offers a relative version of the 
mechanistic spa tio temporal field of location, retaining the idea 
that the most basic fact about any object is its location in 
such a field. This is still described in basically mechanistic 
terms, though it is admitted that the traditional account of 
the distinction between the subjectivev 'inner 1 realm and the 
objective 'outer 1 world requires certain modifications • • . 
On the second interpretation we get a pragmatic or contextual- 
istic metaphysics, which offers, I think, not merely a modifica- 
tion of the old mechanistic naturalism, but a fundamentally 
different system of interpretation . . . The pragmatist or con- 
textualist gives an important place to spatial and temporal 
location, but he explains this emphasis in terms of the impor- 
tance of such location for purposes of control rather than of 
its metaphysical priority. m 3 



This distinction parallels the distinction between Bel. Land Bel. 2. Note 
especially how Hahn delineates the difference between the relativism of 
space and time of the first strain, and the relativism of the contextual- 
ism in the second strain in terms of the latter •s interest in space and 
time location for purposes of control . I take this to be a recognition 
of the presence of mind or "subject" which I have identified with philo- 
sophical relativism, and have said is mandatory for the relativism of 
objective relativism. But it remains true that a number of alleged ob- 
jective relativists displayed almost exclusively the first strain or inter- 
pretation. Bahn singled out Lenzen in this connection, and I would add 
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Northrop and Marhenke as further examples. These philosophers vere pre- 
occupied with Relativity Theory and the question of its philosophical 
implications. And it seemed as though they were so involved in Relativity 
Theory that they were prevented from taking up the second, contextualistic 
aspect of objective relativism "because the relativism they were dealing 
with in Relativity Theory was not a philosophical relativism. 

There are, of course, any number of statements of the philosophical 
implications of Relativity Theory. Some of them (like those of the writ- 
ers singled out above) involve detailed and complex studies of the Theory 
itself, while others are more concerned with statements of the basic dif- 
ference between science and philosophy. My, approach to this problem is 
based strictly on the latter position. When I say that physical and philo- 
sophical relativism are not the same, do not refer to the same thing, and 
are not deducible one from the other, I do so on an initial assumption of 
what science is and what philosophy is. I do not, however, mean to imply 
that they are not influenced by one another. Certainly philosophy begins 
with science — but it doesn't end with it. The problem of the "subject- 
object" integration is the philosophical problem, within which the knowledge 
relation is a part — but only a part. I do not believe that science, strict- 
ly speaking, ever seeks to deal with this problem. On the contrary, I have 
maintained that science can, for purposes of its statements and conclusions, 
neglect all references to mind or "subject." The difference is one of sub- 
ject-matter; science is interested in the world only as it is "closed to 
mind." 

In The Concept of Nature Whitehead speaks of "thinking homogeneously" 
and "thinking heterogeneously." The first refers to thinking "about nature 



without thinking about thought,* and the second refers to thinking about 

"nature In conjunction with thought about the fact that nature is thought 

about." And he identifies natural science with an exclusive concern with 

17^ 

"homogeneous thoughts about nature.* It was this "self-containedness 

of nature" that Whitehead referred to In his statement that "nature is 

closed to mind." It did not mean, of course, that mind can never know 

nature. And "natural philosophy" for him, at least in these early books, 

meant expressing "those natural relations between things perceptively 

I75 

known," while never asking, e.g., what is In the mind and in nature. 
The exclusion of mind from natural philosophy very likely was behind White- 
head's tendency in these early works to account for mind, or make a state- 
ment of it, in terms of physical nature alone. Whitehead's critique of the 
bifurcation of nature, plus his assumption that the data of knowledge can 
be shown to be In physical nature entirely a pert from mind, made his theory 
swallow up mind Into physical nature. All action, for example, is attri- 
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buted to nature alone. 

But in his later works Whitehead appears to have almost completely 
turned about so that where mind was previously dealt with in the terms of 
physical nature, now physical nature begins to be accounted for in terms 
of mind. This new approach was displayed in the confusion of Dewey and 

Y?k. A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature {Cambridge, 1920), p.3- 

175. Ibid , pp. 29-30. McGilvary criticized this approach of Whitehead's 
in terms of Whitehead's alleged avoidance of metaphysics. Whitehead's 
philosophy of nature was a philosophy that left the synthesis of the 
knower and tba known to metaphysics. But McGilvary argues that "he is 
with an innocent surreptitiousness resorting to a Platonic metaphysics 
to bring blues and red Into nature by the process of 'ingression' or 
'ingredience. '" McGilvary, Realism , IH, p.38* 

176. A. N. Whitehead, An Enquiry Concerning the principles of Natural 
Knowledge (Cambridge, 1919), P*14» 



Whitehead and the charge of animism by Murphy. The change In Whitehead's 
approach could "be said to be fin. part, at least) an attempt to come to a 
more consistent objective relativism. 

There are a number of instances in the literature on the philosophy 
of Belativity Theory in which the identification of philosophical and 
scientific relativism is held to be unwarranted. Cohen pointed out the 
difference between the relativism of science and of philosophy. The in- 
var lance science seeks 

will enable us to dismiss at once the popular impression which, con- 
fusing physical relativity with the relativity of knowledge to mind 
or consciousness, sees in Einstein's work a new support to anti- 
materialistic subjectivism. In none of the phenomena explained by 
relativity is there any special reference to mind. When we speak of 
the length of a body depending upon the state of the observer we do 
not refer to his consciousness, or subjective feeling hut to the 
velocity of the physical system in which he might set up yardsticks 
and clocks to measure physical processes. ^77 

Having corrected the mistaken notion that the relativism of Relativity 
Theory refers to traditional subjectivism or philosophical relativism, 
Cohen goes on to conclude that because Relativity Theory seeks Invar lance 
in spite of the relativity of observation and measurement, therefore phi- 
losophical relativism has been disproved, or at least no longer has any 
basis. As I pointed out In connection with Murphy, so too with Cohen's 
treatment of philosophical and scientific relativity: The independence of 
the two, in the absence of further warrant, has to be taken to be symme- 
trical. If Relativity Theory is free of philosophical relativism, so too 
is philosophical relativism free of Relativity Theory. More specifically 
in this case, if Relativity Theory is not a proof of philosophical rela- 
tivism, it is not thereby a disproof of it; so long, i.e., as this con- 



177. Cohen, Reason, pp.237 -38. 



elusion is "based upon their theoretical or logical independence . However, 
Cohen claims that Petzoldt is an example of a "psychologic relativist" who 
has taken Einstein's conclusions to "back up 

the contention that "the world is to every one as it seems to 
him. 1 But physical relativity like any other scientific theory 
hel£s us to correct the illusions of mere seeming. It deals not 
with what happens to seem to any one "but rather with what must 
seem to any one who mates precise physical observations 

There are two points to he made here. First, Cohen is correct in- 
holding that physical relativity does not hack up Itetzoldt's relativism 
(which is Dewey's Radical Empiricism if the "seems to him" is replaced 
hy "experienced"). But that raises a second point: the meaning of "seems 
to him." When Cohen gees on to say Relativity Theory enables us to "cor- 
rect the illusions of mere seeming, " he has introduced considerations of 
mind or knower into Relativity Theory. He may, or may not, have intended 
also to imply that Relativity Theory is an aid for escaping "psychologic" 
(or perhaps philosophical) relativism. At the very least, the introduc- 
tion of considerations of Illusion" or "mere seeming" in connection with 
the purpose of Relativity Theory is unwarranted. It would be better to 
interpret Relativity Theory as pointing out the importance of taking ac- 
count of the coordinates within which measurements are made, plus -provid- 
ing the means whereby results may be obtained that will be valid for all 
coordinates. Relativity Theory does not say there is "illusion" or*aere 
seeming" because measurements are relative to certain coordinates. On 
the contrary, it says they are perfectly valid, but valid only for those 
coordinates. Its search for objectivity is the search for the means of 
transcending this relativity to coordinates. 



178. Ibid, p.238 



E. B. McGilvary spent a great deal of time on quest lone of Relativ- 
ity Theory in their more technical, scientific aspects, hut did not thereby 
limit himself to Just that. At one time, looking backward and looking for- 
ward in his philosophical career, he said that 

Einstein and the relativists, Whitehead and Russell, have been 
the latest influences* My greatest regret In my present philo- 
sophical work is that I have not had an adequate training in the 
higher mathematics and in mathematical physics. If I mistake 
not, the metaphysics of the next generation, as that of the 
seventeenth century, will be in the hands of those vho have com- 
mand of a knowledge of mathematical physics. 179 



At the same time he vas also saying that "Relativity physics, like any other 
physics, is only a metrical physics." And he vas saying this, and writ- 
ing articles like his famous exchange with Love joy over the "time -retard- 
ing Journey, 0 to show that it is in our measurements only that certain 
relativity considerations apply; that In the case of time being *Vetarded, " 
e.g., there was a distinction to be made between "going more slowly" and 
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"being more slow," the latter not coming under the relativity principle. 
This metrical characteristic of both relativity and quantum physics is 
stressed by McGilvary In a paper on "Physics and Metaphysics" in which he 
notes how the space-time interval of physics is apt to be given a character 
of a kind of thing that remains constant: 



This is to substitute metaphysics for physics ... As a matter 
of logic, the space-time of the physicist is only a four-dimen- 
sional number series , the numbers being numbers ideally obtain- 
able from measurements made in the space and time of visual per- 
ception. 182 



179. E. B. McGilvary, "A Tentative Realistic Metaphysics," in Adams & Mon- 
tague ed., Contemporary American Philosophy (New York, 1930), II, p.132. 

180. E. B. McGilvary, "Dialectical Arguments Against Relative Simultaneity," 
Journal of Philosophy, 1931, XXVIII, pp ^3^-35 • 

181. E. B. McGilvary, "The Paradox of tie Time -Retarding Journey," Philo- 
sophical Review, 1931, XL, p.W5 note. 

182. McGilvary, "Physics," p. 370. 



So too with quantum theory: It is mass as number that alone appears In 
physical theory. 1 ^ The quantum "h" Is a number . "All y phyelcal con- 
stents' are numbers." And In a note McGilvary says the thesis of hie paper 
also has a "bearing on the Heisenberg theory of indeterminacy. 

. ' . . when any philosopher appeals to the findings of modern 
physics as giving anything else than empirically ascertained 
measure -numbers and mathematically ascertained relations between 
such measure numbers, he is appealing to a tribunal that has no 
Jurisdiction in the matter, and therefore has no authority to 
hand down any decision in the case •^* 4 ' 

Yet is not McGilvary making a distinction here ^between measurement 
or number, and thing? In which case, on vhat basis, or from what perspec- 
tive, does he do so? His own objective relativism would demand that he 
make no such distinction, for to do so is to "bifurcate number and thing. 
His perspective realism would tell him that it is space and time that the 
scientist is working with, and not Just numbers or measurements (as dis- 
tinguished from what is numbered or measured). It Is important to avoid 
dualizing thing and the numbers or measurements of that thing so that the 
former is reality and the latter is what is known of that reality. We are 
Justified in distinguishing in one sense between the world and what we know 
of that world- But whatever part of the world it is that we know, It la 
the world and not our measurements or operations (as distinguished from 
what is measured or operated on) that is present in our knowledge ; i.e., 
vhat we know. This is the contribution of "immediatism" neo -real Ism made 
to objective relativism. . (McGilvary also once noted that physicists have 
no need for "eyes" or "seeing" in their considerations, and will replace 
that with any physical object at which light arrives. 1 ^ At another time 

183. Ibid, p.371. Ibid, p.37*. 

I85. McGilvary, "Dialectical," pA22. 



he noted the "epistemological muddle he a de due bs of the popular expositors - 

of Relativity Theory, and the fact that physicists shared no unanimity as 

186 

to the epistemological implications of their theory. ) . 

Victor F. Lenzen also questioned the kind of import that was being 
given to Relativity Theory in its more popular expositions. He said at 
one point: "My first thesis is that the relativity theory of space and 
time is not metaphysical -1 ; or, "physical relativism does not imply philo- 
sophical relativism. 1 ^ He "based this thesis not only on the fact that 
Relativity Theory seeks to avoid the relativity of measurement ("by going 
"beyond it) to obtain absolutes, hut also because it is a physical theory 
and 

in it no reference to mind is made. Philosophical relativism 
is concerned with the relation between mind and its objects. 
Physical relativism deals with the relationnpf objects to a 
reference system which is itself physical. 

And when Relativity Theory speaks of its "observer," it speaks of the body 
of the observer — the physical observer. In other wards, for. Relativity 
Theory, the observer can be replaced by any physical object without re- 
quiring any change in its statements, for it is concerned actually with 
light arriving at points, etc. Lenzen concludes that instead of Relativity 
Theory influencing philosophy, "the theory itself has been influenced by 
philosophical considerations."*^' 

I have not attempted to state what precise Influences were at work 
between objective relativism and Relativity Theory. TJshenko, e.g., has 
said that Einstein's theory was "an inspring Influence In the formation of 



186. McGilvary, "Dualism," p.259* 
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objective relativism.*' y And at another point he said that "relativity 
theory requires" the Whitehead doctrine of "projection of sense -da ta.* 1 ^ 



For perhaps a century now a philosophic minority has begun to "be 
less dismayed by the natural ultimacy of finitude, and has begun 
to discern the role of perspective as a natural condition of Judg- 
ment. It is at least a possibility that this attitude has been 



fortified by recent developments in the sciences. 



190. Ushenkp, Events, p.208. 
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Were I to commit my Be If on the matter, I would agree with Buchler: 




CHAPTER HI 



PERSPECTIVAL STATEMENTS OF OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM 

In this chapter three perspectival statements of objective relativ- 
ism will be set forth* Although I vill he most concerned with the state- 
ment "by E. B. McGilvary, I will also include extensive references to state- 
ments by A. P. Ushenko and Justus Buchler. The chapter will open with a 
comparison of perspectival objective relativism and the theory of appear- 
ance * 

In the process of setting forth the perspectival approach to objective 
relativism, there will be occasion to compare it with the functional ap- 
proach already presented. The comparison will specifically dwell on their 
respective treatments of the problem of memory and knowledge of the past* 
From this there will emerge a possible correlation between the uses 
of the two meanings of "relativism" and the respective backgrounds out of 
which the perspectival and the contextual or functional objective relativ- 
isms developed. More important , there will emerge a distinct development of 
the two philosophies toward integration with their counterparts into a more 
fully elaborated objective relativism. It is then seen how the "subject- 
object" problem is dealt with in the more generalized terms of whole philo- 
sophical positions. 

The chapter will therefore produce a clearer picture of the relativism 
in objective relativism, especially as it bears on the question of the loca- 



tion of qualities or properties of things, plus spine further considerations 
of the question of the cognitive and non-cognitive status of perception* 

1. PERSPECTIVES AND APPEARANCES 

I have already suggested that among the objective -relativist critiques 
there was the critique of the traditional reality -appearance distinction. 
It is a basic tenet of objective relativism that all appearances are equal- 
ly real. And it was the notion that "reals* 1 (or reality generally) have 
many different but equally valid perspectives that helped overcome the 
stigma attached to the fact that knowledge was perspectival, or rested on 
appearances. And it did so by showing that the world, nature itself , was 
perspectival and therefore our knowledge of that world has to be per spec - 
tival. In short, a new metaphysics was determining its theory of knowledge. 
Thus Professor Buchler says: 

. . . we can certainly discard the assumption of a distinction 
between appearance and reality in favor of an assumption that 
the house really changes its properties in different perspectives 
. . . That is to say, under the conditions of backward movement 
on my part, it occupies less and less of a place in the visual 
field. At the same time it remains the same size in the perspec- 
tive of physical measurement with respect to mass or shape. Not 
only are both Judgments consistent; the qualifications introduced 
actually make it possible to predict one from the knowledge of 
the other. 

The concept of appearance has often been associated with the notion 
of perspectives. A thing is said to appear in various perspectives. How- 
ever, the language of appearance is generally superfluous in a statement of 
perspectives. Instead of speaking of a thing, or the world, having various 
appearances, it can be eaid to have various perspectives. In fact, it was 
an advantage to be able to avoid the language of appearance, for this lan- 

1. Ibid, p.56. 
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guage was often associated with dualism and subjectivism. 

Dewey carried his non-cognitive theory of perception over into his theory 
of appearance. Such terms as looks," "seems," "sounds,* he says, involve a 
relating to organic apparatus that refers to a causal condition of the pro- 
duction of the ohject which appears, and is not a reference to a knower; i.e., 
it is not an epistemological relation. Thus to say "the hoard looks straight, " 
is to report a fact; to say "the hoard is straight," is to make an inference 
(perhaps wrongly) from what appears to the eye. "As actual existences all 
•appearances* stand on the same level; as signs some are "better than others 
... 

In his study of the theory of appearing, Roderick M. Chisholm points 
out how the language of appearance was substituted for the language of 
"sense -data" to avoid many of the puzzles of the latter theory. Things are 
said to appear, or seem to he, or look in certain ways, instead of saying 
things present sense -data. This is what Ayer called the "language of appear- 
ing." In terms of it we speak only of the original external ohjects, not 
ahout data or any other such entities. ^ $y it ve also seem to preserve the 
naive -realist position. Thus appearing designates a relation which oh tains 
"between ohject and organism. And Chisholm cites- Murphy's statement to this 
effect. 

But it appears that Chis2x>lm is reluctant to purge all concepts of 
"sense-data" from his thinking while dealing with the theory of appearing. 
Thus there is a tendency to equate "appearance " with sub Jectivistic dualism. 
Ohtective realtivists had said qualities or appearances are never in the or- 
ganism, although they differed as to their exact location. Nonetheless, 

2. John Dewey, "An Empirical Account Of Appearance," Journal Of Philosophy. 
1927, XXIV, p.^1. 

3. Roderick M. Chisholm, 'The Theory Of Appearing," in Max Black ed., Philo- 
sophical Analysis (Ithaca, 1950) > P-105, 107 • 

k. Ihid, p. 108. 



appearances were always considered to "be the products of interaction "between 
organism and environment. They were never dealt with in terms of sense-data. 
But Chisholm, and other critics, were often unable to disentangle this from 
a subjective dualism. Their use of "sense-data" in this connection tended 
to attribute the traits of that concept to the objective -relativist inclu- 
sion of the conditioning role of the organism or "subject." Thus objective 
relativism was said to continue the bifurcation of nature into a world of 
sense-data and of "things - in - themse 1 ve s . "^ 

This underlying disposition toward dualism is apparent when Chisholm 
compares the theory of appearance with dualism on the question of whether 
unperceived roses are red. Dualism, he says, holds they are red in the sense 
of having powers or dispositions to be red under certain conditions, or to 
produce sense-data under certain conditions. The theory of appearance says 
they have powers to appear red and do not appear red when unobserved. Mur- 
phy thus speaks of things "taking on" appearances or relations of appearing. 
Others (not specified) spsak of sense -data energing .^ 

Objective relativists do not think of "appearances" as anything like 
"sense-data." Although there may be some grounds for traditional subject iv- 
istio conclusions in the confusions among objective relativists about Just 
what is produced (and what produces it) in the case of secondary qualities, 
appearances, perspectives, etc., it is my contention that this is not a 
fully warranted conclusion. That Chisholm is influenced by such a confusion 
is apparent in the following reference to Murphy. Dualism, Chisholm says, 
maintains we perceive real objects through representatives or effects in us; 
the theory of appearance says we perceive external objects "the way they 
appear" under certain conditions. This view, he gees on to say, is often 

5. Ibid, p.109. 6. Ibid, pp.109-10. 
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referred to as "objective relativism" by Murphy to stress the fact that the 
experienced world is often dependent on the organism and also is a direct 
presentation of the vorld itself. "'Objective Relativism 1 is here in ques- 
tion only to the extent that it may "be correctly interpreted as a version 

7 

of the theory of appearing." 

My point is that objective relativism is not the theory of appearing 

which Chisholm has in mind here. If there. is any doubt that it is not, it 

is dispelled when Chisholm goes on to the question of objectivity. The 

theory of appearance, he says, holds that it is an objective property of a 

thing to appear as it does, but the property is "subjectively dependent" in 

8 

its dependence upon an observer for the way it appears. The "subjectively 
dependent" here can only he an appearance is being interpreted in terms of 
the traditional dualist ic distinction of subjective and objective — lite the 
traditional notions of secondary qualities. 

Actually the language of appearance is applied to objective relativ- 
ism more by its critics than by its adherents. And, as I have demonstrated 
above, in applying it, they failed to see the extent of the objective-rela- 
tivist critiques of certain traditional abstractions in philosophy, and so 
they "stacked the deck" against it at the outset. For the objective rela- 
tivist, the notion of perspectives is a much more adequate notion than that 
of appearance • 

7. Ibid, p. 110 note. The reference to Murphy is to the article in which 
Murphy, so influenced by traditional notions of experience, finds it neces- 
sary to distinguish between the vorld as unexperienced and the world as 
experienced — even while admitting that objective relativism insists the 
world is directly present in experience. I have pointed out that Murphy^ 
demand is, in reality, a demand far a non-perspeotival world. 
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2. THEORIES Of PERSPECTIVE 



In spite of the confusions, the objective relativists quite uniformly 
maintained an objective reality of perspectives, a notion well stated in 
Woodhridge's essay: 



Nature's perspectives are not deceptive; ve live by them and 
rely on them . . * 

. . . the visible vorld not only looks different jftra different 
points of view, but is* There is no privileged point of view in 
Nature . • . Absence of a privileged point of view and, consequent- 
ly, of a privileged position may now be affirmed am characteris- 
tic of Nature, as an original principle of her structure or 
constitution. 9 



Perspectives, or points of view, are not only objective (in the sense 
that they are part of the very structure of nature), they are thereby un- 
avoidable. This may.be expressed in the slanguage of realism and structure: 
perspectives are so characteristic of nature that our loa^srledge or exper- 
iencing of nature must thereby partaJoe of such perspectlvity; or it may be 
expressed in the more pragmatic, functional language of the radical-empiricist 
idiom: the *Vorld is as it is experience d n ; facts are 



facts for somebody ; they lie within some experience and get their 
meaning there. They are ... correlations of data within perspec- 
tives. This is to say that it is necessary to note where > when, and 
how they are given ... they have to be attained <sr determined in 
the context in which they are relevant. 



9. F. J. E. Woodbridge, An Essay On Nature (New York, VSfeO), pp. 85 -88. 

10. Donald A. Piatt, "Mr. Montague On The Relativity Of truth, 48 Journal Of 
Philosophy , 1928, XXV, pp. 32^-25. The notion of a correlation of perspec- 
tives- -the notion that truth and fact are relative to such a correlation, 
and that truth and fact change because "experience is a growth in which new 
data call for new correlations" — occurs often in connectics* with perspectives. 
2fead associates this correlation with the self, and identifies it with the 
ability to occupy different perspectives or viewpoints . Q m H. Mead, The 
Philosophy Of The Present (Chicago & London, 1932), pp. 32 -3. Or, perspectives 
are said to "focus* 1 in the organism, with nature or the world as a harmony of 
perspectives. Edwin A. Burtt, "Real Ys. Abstract Evolution," in Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman, ed., Proceedings Of The 6th International Congress Of Phi- 
losophy (New York, 19277, p.17^* 



Buchler contrasted the unavoidability of perspectives with a ten- 
dency among philosophers and laymen 



to think and speak as if perspective represented a special rani fe sta- 
tion of knowing rather than as if knowing were an illustration of 
perspective. We speak, for instance, of either "being 'immersed in 
events 1 or of 'seeing events in perspective.' We speak of the advan- 
tage which 'historical perspective 'confers, as if perspective im- 
plied seeing from afar and as if it were not the very condition of 
seeing at all. 11 



Perspectives are not only unavoidable, they are also pervasive ; they operate 
in all Judgment, perception and cognition, science and morality: 

Every Judgment . . • occurs within a perspective or, more generally, 
expresses a perspective . . 

... a perspective is the essence of a Judgment, the condition and 
the potentiality of its completion, rather than a psychological as- 
pect of it or a historical circumstance explaining its occurrence ♦ • . 
A perspective is as much part of the content and of the 'language* 
or material of a Judgment as the so-called direct ingredients. *3 



Sometimes a distinction "between perceptual and cognitive perspectives 
is drawn. Sometimes, however, such a distinction is not made, perhaps he- 
cause perception is taken to be knowledge and thus the perspective of 
perception (which is at least partly a physical perspective) is automat- 
ically associated with that of cognition or knowledge. Then we encounter 
the problems attendant on the confusion of physical or scientific relativ- 
ism with philosophical relativism. 

But even Love Joy noted the importance of the distinction, citing 
specifically statements by Mead and Murphy. In Mead, Love Joy cannot 
ascertain whether, in saying sensuous qualities are there in nature but 
there in their relationship to "animal organisms, * he means by this a re- 



11. Buchler, Judgment , pp. 128-29. 
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lationship to a~ "percipient event" such that mind cr consciousness may "be 
considered to "be involved. This is, of course, the same problem encount- 
ered in the various uses of "relativism,* and is why I have had to dis- 
tinguish the two meanings of the term to display better the full meaning 
and unique contribution of objective relativism. 

Love Joy cites Murphy as once having said that sense -data are charact- 
ers belonging to events in relation to a human body, and then later broad- 
ening that to include mind. Without such an inclusion of mind the matter 
remains entirely physical, Love joy rightly points out. And this, for him, 
means the "percipient event*' is entirely physical.^ Love Joy, however, 
fails to see that there could be a physical phase or function of the per- 
cipient event without thereby meaning the event is physical by nature . Like 
other critics, Love joy also claims that the objective relativist, when he 
attempts to account for the relativism of the "subject," is "saying what 
the dualist is saying." 1 ^ 

J. E. Boodin once made a statement of perspectives in which he dis- 
tinguished "primary* and "secondary" perspectives. Primary perspectives 
are sense perspectives, events in nature altered only by our executive con- 
trol over nature and never by perceiving itself. Secondary perspectives 
are our judgments and interpretations of nature, events in our personal 
history. They do not affect qualities of nature, but they do affect the 
significance and value of nature. Sense or primary perspectives are thus 
affected by the organisms personal, physiological history; secondary per- 
spectives involve a type of duration not recognized In physical nature: 
"mnemic causation." The primary are independent of the secondary, but the 
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secondary presuppose the primary as data for Interpretation, and have a 
certain independence. Truth and error are also located in the secondary 
perspective. 1 ** 

The theories of error in the statements of perspective usually run 
along similar lines. Error consists In overlooking the fact of perspectiv- 
ity and therefore a certain limit of our Judgments. It is a limit, it . should 
always he remembered, that is the result of the limited or perspectival char- 
acter of the world, and not an inherent weakness of knowledge or Judgment. 
Daly when this is clearly seen can the agnostic or sceptical conclusions 
often drawn from the perspectivity of knowledge and truth he avoided. On 
these views, truth is usually pragmatic; justification of our inferences is 
discovered in the achievement of our interests or goals. 

Marhenke's view is that one is in error 

only when he abstracts from the standpoint relatively to which 
he perceives the object as possessing a given set of properties 
and assumes that the same object will have the same set of pro- 
perties relatively to any other perceptual standpoint or inde- 
pendently of any such perceptual standpoint.^ 

In the case of purely delusory objects, objects that exist only for an 

individual, there would be error if *Ve believe that in these cases we are 

aware of a physical object. Such cases again are judgmental and arise when 

18 

ve abstract from the relation in which the perceived object exists? 

Dewey stated it in terms of context: the "most pervasive fallacy of 

philosophic thinking goes back to neglect of context. * The result is "in- 

-19 

variably some desiccation and atomizing of the world." The counterpart 

16. John Elof Bo odin, Cosmic Evolution; Outlines Of Cosmic Idealism (Hew 
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fallacy is that of 



unlimited extension or unive realization . When context is taken 
into account, it is seen that every generalization occurs under 
limiting conditions set "by the contextual situation. When this 
fact is passed over or thrown out of court, a principle valid 
under specifiable conditions is perforce extended without limit. 



For all of them, error appears to he a matter of the Judgments or infer- 
ences ve make, meaning the responses or actions of the organism, instead 
of any reproductions or correspondences "between knowledge and reality. 

But there is another aspect of the theory of error that is found in 
a statement of perspectives. If such a statement -is taken seriously, a 
certain amount of truth must he granted to all perspectives. Further, 
error or inadequacy is discovered in a perspective only hy •'occupying*' 
or "taking" another perspective. This new perspective is thought of as 
"including" the older one in the sense that in seeing the older one to 
be in error, or inadequate, it sees not only what that perspective sees, 
"but something more in addition. This supersedure of one perspective hy 
another is expressed hy McGilvary: 



In the perspective of early man the earth was at rest and every- 
thing else, suh, moon, stars, etc., moved with respect to it. In 
the perspective of Copernicus, it was the sun that was at rest and 
real motion of anything was motion relative to the sun. And in the 
perspective of present day physicists motion is altogether relative. 
There is no meaning in the assertion that anything is absolutely at 
rest, that is, at rest without reference to something else, etc. . ♦ 
Now a perspectivist, to be thoroughgoing, should recognize that 
his perspectivism is itself relative not absolute 

Or, as Piatt stated it: for the ancients it was a belief and a fact 

that the earth was flat; for us, it is not a fact and never was. "The dif- 
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ference is a difference of perspectives and of data. 



20. 




21. McGilvary, Realism, V, pp. 1*7-8. 
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Lenzen once noted that one of the character let Ice of recent progress 
In physics is that nev concepts and principles do not require giving up 
or rejecting the old; the earlier theories occur in the later as limiting 
cases: 



This aspect of the development of physical thought seems to me to 
"be "best described "by the Hegelian principle that the truth of the 
lover stages is preserved in that of the later stages of develop- 
ment. 2 3 



Einstein and Infeld refer to this several times. Speaking of the nev field 
theory in physics, for example: 



The nev theory shows the merits as veil as the limitations of the 
old theory and allows us to regain our old concepts from a higher 
level. This is true not only for the theories of electric fluids 
and field, hut for all changes in physical theories, however revo- 
lutionary they may seem. 



The notion of the preservation of older theories as cases of never 
theories, the whole concept of one perspective superseding another by means 
of including it, is distinctly characteristic of objective relativism. It 
can be readily traced in the history of objective relativism from neo-real- 
ists like Montague and Spaulding down to Lenzen, and Ushenko vho once said 

the fact that reality has many aspects is no more than a reminder 
to a philosopher that, to be adequate, a perspective must not be 
a view of one aspect to the exclusion of the other s. 2 5 

The origin of this approach is obviously in neo -realism; specifically, it 
is in its immediatism which said it was the world (or parts of the world) 



23. Lenzen, "Relativity,* p.158. 

2k. Einstein & Infeld, Physics, p.158. 

25. Ushenko, Events, p.71« 



that was directly present in perception and knowledge, and therefore no 
part of knowledge could he written off as unreal, or even, In a certain 
sense, wrong. 

In Buchler's view a theory is "the formal definition of a perspective,* 
and a problem is said to introduce "the need for a revised perspective with- 
in some area of the scientific domain." 2 ^ Furthermore, perspectives are 
sharahle. "Community of perspective is as essential for communication as 
common availability of objects. "^7 no ^ a ^ perspectives are held in 

common. Conflict of all kinds, as a matter of fact, is always a conflict 
of perspectives, although combatants "understand each other* --and thus pre- 
sumably make a conflict possible in the first place — only as they share Borne 
28 

perspective, perspectives not only can be shared, they also can be adopt- 
ed. "Rationality** is defined as "the willingness to discover other per spec - 

00 

tives, and to reconcile community with conviction. But difference of 
perspective is as fundamental to communication, as is sharability: "A shared 
perspective is the means by which questions take form; cross -perspectives 
are the means by which answers are deve loped. "-^ 

This is clearly in line with the statements of G. H. Mead an perspec- 
tives, one of the most notable being his paper "The Objective Reality Of Per- 
spectives," Here he sets forth the sharability or community of perspectives 
in terms of society and the self — his theory of "taking the role of the other. 
Limitation of social organization is the Inability of individuals to 

26. Buchler, Judgment , p.71. 27- Ibid, pp.lllj.-i5. 

28. Ibid , pp. 115 -l6. Dewey once noted how important- -and difficult — it is 
for a philosophy to be seen in its ovn perspective in order to criticize and 
understand it. Changes in perspective, he said, often involve carrying over 
the language of the older perspective, thereby creating a set of problems by 
itself. Dewey, Problems , pp. 193 -9^- 

29. Buchler, Judgment , p.ll6. 30. Ibid, p. 118. 



piece themselves In the perspectives of others, to take their points 
of view . . , the individual enters into the perspectives of others, 
In so far as he is able to take their attitudes, or occupy their points 
of view. 31 

It is intelligibility that is the condition of the individual entering into 

32 

perspectives of others and of the group. Note also that Mead claims it is 
experimental method that has afforded man the means whereby the individual 
perspective can become the perspective of the most universal community — that 
of thinking men. Our transformation formulae afford us a certain ease where- 
by the experience of other communities may be translated into that of our own. 
But no generation has been more uncertain as to what will be the common per- 
spective of the next. Yet at no other time could man so readily determine 
the conditions, by transformation formulae, by which we can pass from one 
field to another, and of finding out how to conserve each. "The common per- 
spective is comprehensibility, and comprehensibility is the statement in terms 

33 

of common social conditions. " 

In Mead's statement there is a reflection of the new interpretation by 

objective relativism of objectivity and subjectivity. The objectivity of a 

perspective lies in the coincidence of the individual's perspective with that 

pattern of the whole act in which it is so involved thus making it possible 

oh 

for the organism to act. But some perspectives cease to be objective when 
they are found not to agree with the common perspective (things like the 
Ptolemaic theory, hallucinations, etc.). This is not a surrender to a 
majority, but a development of another self. The perspectives thus become 
subjective. This rejection, plus the rise of new common minds and new common 

31. G. H. Mead, "The Objective Reality Of Perspectives," in Brightman ed., 
Proceedings , p. 78* 

32. Ibid, p.78. 33- ma, P-79. 3*. IM*. P-». 



perspectives, is an instance of organization of perspectives in nature; of 
the "creative advance of nature." Mind is such an organization and part of 
this creative advance 

Among these writers there is also the concept of philosophical perspec- 
tives, and the problem of sharing them: 



Philosophic perspectives, even where they fail to overlap and inter- 
sect, attempt to achieve universality. In philosophy the individuality 
of an idiom is likely to he greater than that of the subject matter it 
manipulates. The philosopher, then, in formulating his categories and 
principles, represents a vorld that is always to some extent available 
to other perspectives. But inevitably he goes further than this. In 
shaping his structure he presumes to represent other perspectives than 
his own. He is not simply reporting his impressions but making a tacit 
recommendation that his results fit other perspectives and that in some 
sense they are Juater to these perspectives than the formulation which 
others design for them. In the very framing of his philosophic structure, 
therefore, the philosopher already Incorporates a principle of criticism. 
... We can demand of philosophy, if not of art, that it be better than 
it is, however good it may be. We can demand of a perspective, not that 
it translate itself into our own perspective, but that it be significant 
enough for us to desire the translation and to approximate it in reflex- 
ive query. 3° 



For Ushenko, philosophical perspectives differ ultimately in the choice 

of categories, which is itself "determined by the critic's own philosophical 
37 

perspective.** And such a view was quite fundamental to McGilvary'e per- 
spective realism: 



. . . this perspectivist view . . . reec . ;lzes that other views, even 
opposing views, are tenable from the respective points of view of those 
who hold them . . . different people have different fundamental assump- 
tions. Since perspective realism in the form in which I am presenting 
it is based upon the assumption that there is a physical world and that 
parts of the physical world actually appear normally in the sense, 
memory, perception and intellectual the or i zings of the perspectivist he 
also recognizes that other intelligent human beings starting from dif- 



35* Ihid , p. 83. This by no means exhausts Mead's theory of perspectives. 
Its many suggestive, seminal insights are well worth the study, but are in- 
cluded here only to the extent that they bear upon my thesis. 
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ferent assumptions may also have Intelligent views different from hie 
own. And when the fundamental assumptions of various thinkers are 
different there is no known method "by which any one of these thinkers 
can prove to any other that the other's fundamental conceptions are 
untenable . jti 



Perspectives are said to be spatial and temporal. Thus McGilvary writes 
about "perceptual and memory perspectives.** And Randall talks of the "en- 
visaged past" (the present and the future operating in the present that 
creates the past and makes history ), and the "envisaged future" (the future 
that can be predicted from our present). These are "perspectives from our 
present, arrived at by analysis of that present, and then used in turn to 
illuminate it. 4 * 39 

A dualist (like the critical realist with his notion of essences) could 
cope with the problem of the multitude of varying appearances or properties 
of a thing without bringing into question his presupposition of an antecedent 
reality that must be reported in knowledge, and that was fixed and non- 
contradictory. All of the variations centered about the essences or sense- 
data, not around the existent thing. However, the perspectivist or objective 
relativist, strongly influenced by the naive -realist concepts of direct per- 
ception and knowledge, rejected this notion. This is summed up by Ushenko 
in a presentation of his version of objective relativism; 

The immediate objection, that percepts cannot be identified with the 
surface of a thing because they vary in shape and size with the change 
in the percipient's position, may and must be answered, in agreement 
with a form of direct realism which is sometimes called 'objective 
relativism, * by pointing out that shape and size are relative or per- 
spective properties. A further objection, that the perspective rela- 
tivity of size and shape does away with the physical surface aa a 
uniquely determined and exclusive boundary of a material thing, and 
therefore renders the common sense notion of things indefinite, is un- 



38. McGilvary, Realism , V, pJ*9* My emphasis. 
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answerable ; but it means no more than a realization that the common 
sense treatment is at best an approximation.^ 0 



At this time Ushenko had two principal criticisms of the objective - 
relativist notion of perspectives. One of i&em had to do with its failure 
to extend perspectivism to allow for temporal perspectlvity; for •'the exis- 
tence of alternative and relative dates." 

According to my theory the same physical source has alternative dates 
associated with alternative manifestatims, and a distant observer can 
pick out only one manifestation, the one that has the same date as the 
corresponding act of perception. Thus aaa observer always perceives a 
present datum, although the physical soi^rce actualized in his present 
percept may have had earlier and alrea<ly past manifte stations .^1 

The objective relativists refused to identify any one perspectival size as 
the size of the source — except by convention^ so too they should refuse to 
identify any one perspectival data as the da fee of the source- -except by 
convention. 

Ushenko' s second criticism was that, ia another case, the objective 
relativist goes too far in his perspectivism^ he goes too far when he con- 
eludes that "all properties of an object are relative." Ushenko's criti- 
cism is that some invariance is required to mke agreement possible: 

... if neither space nor time are sufficient as means of objective 
identification, there must be an intrinsic property which is invariant 
through various spatial and temporal determinations by different ob- 
servers and yet is the sole ground for the derivation of these determ- 
inations . . . Although neutral among perspective appearances, the 
intrinsic property of an object must be their generative source 



li-O. Ushenko, Events , pp.2C&-5. Hi. Ibid , pp. 206-10. 

k2- Ibid, p.211. 

1*3. Ibid, p. 212. It will be recalled that Ms&ilvary disagreed with Dewey 
on this same point. McGilvary insisted that all properties are relative-- 
what Ushenko is denying here. 



Ibid, p. 213. 



The problem of an Intrinsic, non-relative property — this -uneasiness In the 
presence of the sheer relativism possible on this view — is for Ushenko and 
others the problem of objective relativism. As he put it: Can the observer or 
inhabitant at a particular perspective or station know or infer, on such a 
view, the existence of the common external world? And if so, can he know that 
the common vorld is of some particular character? And how would he explain 
the relation between his perspective and the common world ?^^ 

The answer for Ushenko lies in treating this common world as a power to 
acquire alternative properties in relation to different points of view: 



The opposition between power and actuality is the distinction between 
an objective situation and the corresponding percepts in alternative 
perspectives. The associated theory of perception is a version of 
objective relativism, according to which percepts are perspective 
manifestations through which the perceptible situation can be actualized? 



It is clear for Ushenko that to cling to a notion of an exclusive objective 
property is to stay with a traditional representative theory in which alterna- 
tive properties are taken to be distortions. But with the notion of the 
"public region" as a power (with the antecedent reality now viewed as a pro- 
cess) these properties can be attributed to the same object 



as its original, even though relative, aspects. Accordingly, let us 
accept a version of objective relativism which does not locate perspec- 
tives at the corresponding standpoints but at the object of perception . 
This version of objective relativism is to some extent similar to the 
so-called selective theory of perception because both theories place 
perceivable qualities . . . at- -or in — the object. But selective real- 
ism would have perceivable qualities in the object absolutely ... so 
that all that a percipient does is select among the antecedently exist- 
ing qualities his percept. On the other hand, objective relativism 
asserts that perceivable qualities are in the object not absolutely but 
in perspective, i.e., in relation to such conditions of perception as 
the occupation of a unique standpoint: a perceptible quality is in the 
object of perception but only from the corresponding standpoint, vr 



h$. Ibid, p. 280. K6. Ibid , p.279- Ibid, p. 282 my emphasia. 



Thus Ushenko answers the question of location "by placing everything at 

"the object of perception." And it is clear that he- is seeking froth structure 

and process for his objective relativism. 

Ushenko extends his theory of perspectives to include the possibility of 
geometrical or "regional*' properties, as well as ''material'* properties. A 
geometrical property is one which "can "be modified "by the occupation of a 
different standpoint alone; any other property is material." has ex- 

tended his perspectivism from the physical to the non -physical, ta include 
not only perception hut cognition as well. The "percipient's station" is thus 



Anything which conditions either a regional or a material property, 
whether it is the occupation of a standpoint or a physical, physio- 
logical, or psychological complex . . . But the properties thus con- 
ditioned are not subjective representations; they are relative but 
original properties of the object itself. 



And Ushenko is quite aware that he is extending his concept of perspectives 
beyond the merely physical! 



. . . the range of the perspective theory is extended beyond sensory 
perception to the fields of imaginative composition and conceptualiz- 
ation, to art, science, and philosophy. Extension to art does not 
raise a new difficulty because the full import of an artistic truth 
is a function of its total context . . .50 

A similar approach is taken by McGilvary in speaking of his perspective 
realism: 



What differentiates more than anything -else my perspective realism is 
the view of consciousness as an e pi physical relation whose occurrence 
depends upon nerve activity. Just as in sense and eense perception and 
memory, physical objects and events appear to us in perspective so do 
they appear to us also in intellectual perspectives and moral perspec- 
tives and aesthetic perspectives. In none of these cases does the 
physical object appear to us as it is by itself for as we ! ve seen . . . 
there are no things by themselves; they're all things in relation and 



hS. Ibid, p.286. fc9* Ibid, p.286. 50. Ibid, pp. 29^-95* 



the characters that things have vary In some certain respects accord- 
ing to the different relations of which they are terms ♦ . .51 



Ushenko notes that the concept of "theoretical perspectives" lacks the 
clarity of the idea of perceptual perspectives, and that this accounts for 
the problems in the theory of "perspective truth." 



We understand vhat we mean hy a 'point of view, ' in a literal sense of 
a position in space and time, "but our meaning of the term 'conceptual 
standpoint, 1 of a set of basic concepts which determine a unique theo- 
retical perspective, is in part a question of the philosophy of con- 
cepts and also a linguistic proposal. I expect agreement only with 
the following general considerations. Whereas points of view, and the 
corresponding perceptual perspectives, change from one individual to 
another, a conceptual standpoint represents the mentality of a culture? 2 



The problem of reconciling modern . science and common sense, is a problem of 
different perspectives: 



The perspective of classical physics conforms to perceptual differen- 
tiation between space and time. The perspective of relativity, on the 
other hand, requires the concept of a four -dimensional space -time which 
cannot be perceptually exemplified. The perspective of quantum physics 
is even more 'inhuman. '53 



3. PERSPECTIVES AND BSRCEPTIQN 



At this time Ushenlco explicitly accepted the objective -relativist 
version of perception in preference to Whitehead's version. Two crucial ex- 
amples by which he compared the respective theories was that of seeing the 
image of a green leaf in a mirror, and that of an astronomer observing an 
explosion on the sun. Both examples fit in with Whitehead's theory, he 
admitted. The Objective Relativist's version of the astronomer example is 
in terms of the conception of multiple dates, while mirror images and double 
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images "form an exception to the principle of objective relativism. " An 
"ambiguity In Whitehead's account of the mirror image, w however, kept Ushenko 
from deciding in his favar.^* 

But the issue "between the objective relativist and Whitehead, Ushenko 
says, is one of 

general theoretical plausibility which cannot be decided on the score 
of a singular type of perceptual evidence. The issue is essentially 
a question of veridical perception. - To an objective relativist every 
quality, which appears In veridical perception, belongs to the present 
datum, whereas, according to Whitehead, material properties only appear 
to belong to the presented region and are, in reality, remnants of a 
past event* In my opinion, the notion of the past which actually in- 
trudes into the present and, therefore, is present signifies a confusion 
of thought. 55 

We have here the same problem as that between Love Joy and Dewey: What 
is past about our knowledge of the past? Earlier Ushenko had described 
Whitehead's theory as a compromise between the representative and preaenta- 
tive theories (identifying McGilvary with the latter). Whitehead's theory 
holds that while the contemporary regions of space are given to the percip- 
ient in the original, the physical processes going on in these regions are 
given by re pre sentatlon and at a later date. As still another alternative, 
although it is an admitted version of the presentative theory, Ushenko 
offered his concept of multiple dates.^ 

But in the time between 19^6 and 1950 Ushenko comes to an opposite con- 
clusion. Now he finds Whitehead's theory of perception * fully Justified on 
the grounds of the theory of relativity, n and further, "no other general 
treatment of visual perception agrees with the concept of physical space - 
time . ^ Here we are told what the problem is in the example of observing 

5k. Ibid, p.287. 55. Ihid, p.288. 
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a green leaf In a mirror. Usbenko holds (with Whitehead) that In observing 
anything in a mirror ve look upon the image as located "behind the mirror. 
The possibility of there being something entirely different occupying this 
place, however, 

allovs one to say that the sense -datum is projected by the percipient 
upon the region of its manifestation. In other words, while the per- 
cept is Just where it appears to he in the physical space of the per- 
cipient's frame of reference, the sensory contents that appear there 
are derived from some past occurrence .5o 



Whitehead had said that if ve are observing a nebula 1,000 light-years away, 
we are not looking "backward through that many years. This Indicates 

Whitehead's disagreement with such objective relativists as E. B. 
McGrilvary. These objective relativists are the only philosophers of 
realism who share with Whitehead and common sense the notion that we 
can perceive directly data which are located outside our bodies. 
But, contrary to Whitehead and common sense, they propound the para- 
dox that ve also can stare directly into the past. An objective 
relativist is likely to retort that Whitehead avoids the paradox at 
the price of his questionable doctrine of projection of sense-data. 
The answer to the objective relativist is that the doctrine ... 
is Just vhat the theory of relativity re quires. 59 



It is apparent here that Usbenko and Whitehead interpret perception as 
a case of knowledge. Whitehead, for example, said "Perception is simply the 
cognition of pre he naive unification; or more shortly, perception is cogni- 
tion of prehension."^ 0 This, if nothing- else, could set off Whitehead from 
a consistent objective relativism, for any cognitive theory of perception 
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ultimately comes out with a dualism on its hands. As Tor the image of the 
green leaf in the mirror, it is questionable whether we do as a rule take 
the leaf to "be located "behind the mirror as Whitehead claims. Although this 
might "be the case of a person first encountering mirrors, it is hardly a * 
point upon which to decide "between alternative theories of perception. In 
fact, it appears that Ushenko had to find new support in Relativity Theory 
for Whitehead's theory he fore he would take this example as proof of the 
Whitehead theory and disproof of the objective -relativist theory. Only if 
we are total strangers to mirrors, or are not aware in the first place that 
we are looking into a mirror, do we take the image in the mirror to be locat- 
ed behind it. Then we think we are looking directly at the thing. But does 
not this emphasize the role our "takings," responses, or inferences play? 
In which case, it is our knowledge and not our perceptions alone that tells 
us the green leaf is behind the mirror. And this bears out the objective - 
relativist interpretation of perception as non-cognitive. 

Whether or not perception is taken to be a case of knowledge can be a 
critical question for a would-be objective relativism. The neo-realist 
principle of direct knowledge and perception holds that the world is directly 
present in perception and, with the addition of the relative, directly 
present in knowledge . This principle is fundamental to objective relativism. 
Any notion of perspectives, for example, stands or falls with it. However, 
the principle is untenable if perception is taken to be. a case of knowledge 
because this brings the relative or subjective into the picture, and to the 
extent that is done without further re -definition of these concepts, the 
notion that it is the world directly present must give way and some form of 
dualism, representation, or projection takes its place. The traditional 
Interpretation takes the presence of the subjective to be an injection of 



error, illusion, hallucination or non- objectivity . And this is ex hypothesi 
antithetical to objectivity or the possibility of a direct presence of the 
world in knowledge. The neo-realist principle is then qualified, and illus- 
ion and error now become products of the "subject " or mind, and not really 
a part of the physical order of nature at all. If, however, subjective and 
objective are re-defined along objective -relativist lines, the problem of 
whether perception is cognitive or non-cognitive becomes no problem at all* 
The distinction is functional only. But one's theory of perception now 
rests on a more fundamental, metaphysical basis. 

The objective relativist takes perceptions to be perfectly natural 
organic relations between organism and environment which can be taken up 
into knowledge by deliberately putting what is directly present in percep- 
tion to such use by the organism. That is, the organism responds to them, 
taking them to be such and such, inferring from them, even manipulating them. 
In addition to avoiding the highly problematic devices of "data* and "pro- 
jections.,*' the objective relativist is able to maintain that our knowledge 
* s of the world (and not mediated by means of essences, data or projections). 

To say that the leaf "appears" or "seems" or "looks" to be behind the 
mirror is to report a perception, a fact. To say that it _is behind the 
mirror is to make an inference, to respond in some manner of overt behavior* 
Then, and only then, does knowledge occur. Error can not be located in per- 
ception alone, although it is done so by Whitehead and a great many others. 
They do it by overlooking how much knowledge they actually use in the process 
of judging a perception to be wrong. For example, it is said to be wrong 
for us to perceive the leaf to be behind the mirror. Why? Because it is 
not there but rather behind you, and you are seeing it in a mirror. Does 
the perception tell us that? No. Well, where does it come from, how do we 
find that out? We perceivers would find it out by inferring or acting upon 



the perception and then discovering it not to he true that the leaf is behind 
the mirror . In the case of the theorist vho is judging the perception to he 
in error, he knows the leaf to he behind the perceiver, and he knows the 
perceiver is looking, into a mirror. With such knowledge present, error is 
detectable; but not in- perception alone * 

Experiments in perception are often reported in this manner. The sub- 
ject percipient is put into various situations in which he reports what he 
sees. The. experimenter knows more about these situations than the subject. 
He knows, for example, that because of the different ways in which the same 
object is placed before the subject, the subject makes reports of different 
objects . But if the experimenter concludes that the subject erred, dis- 
torted, projected or attributed something that was not there, then the ex- 
perimenter has failed to see that in order to say that he has to call upon 
his previous knowledge. The subject does not have such previous knowledge, 
hence his perception is not wrong- -it is precisely what he should perceive* 
His response (i.e., knowledge) is wrong. But note how it still requires 
the experimenter's perspective, or knowledge equivalent to it, in order to 
Judge the response wrong. 

But it might be argued that perception could be taken to be a case of 
knowledge after subjectivity had been so re -de fined that it no longer is in- 
compatible with objectivity, and hence its introduction into perception in 
no way threatens the principle of direct knowledge. This is entirely pos- 
sible, of course, but it must be seen that under such conditions perception 
is being viewed in its cognitive function ; and, further, that its perceptual 
function must also be distinguished. In terms of the perspectival objective 
relativist, perception has a perceptual (or physical) perspective, and a 
cognitive (or epiphysical) perspective. Corresponding to these perspectives 
are the two meanings of "relativism": Re 1.1 and He 1.2. 



h. E. B. MC GILVARY'S PERSIECTTVE REALISM 



Much of what I have dealt vlth In this chapter and a great deal of what 
I have been attempting to sum up as the spirit and meaning of objective 
relativism, is included by the late Professor E. B. McGilvary in the intro- 
duction to his Toward A Perspective Bealism : 



Every philosophy is the universe as it appears in the perspective of 
a philosopher. It is a Weltange schaut and not die Welt an und fur slch 
... The perspective realist makes no claim that he can speak for the 
universe as it is for itself . He does not consider himself as an out- 
sider looking on ... On the contrary, he is a natural organism re- 
sponding to natural stimulations and acquiring thereby such knowledge 
as nature thereupon puts at his disposal . * . A mature philosophy for 
him is an ideal never realized. He sees in part, he knows in part, he 
prophesies in part; and that which is perfect never comes, except as a 
goal that lies far off before him. 61 



The emphasis is on the "perspective" In his perspective realism, the 
"realism" reflects "the keeping of a realistic residue." The name 
"perspectivity" would do as well, and neither realist nor idealist can 
claim a monopoly of that. It is 

a philosophical theory that regards every experience, including the 
experience of a philosophical theory, as the real objective world 
appearing in the perspective of an experiencing organism. °3 



Thus McGilvary f s first postulate is the postulate of naive or direct realism- - 
the immediatism of neo-realism: "In our sense experience there is presented 
to us in part the real world in which we all in common live and move and 
have our being. He does not say what the "in part" refers to. It could 
be that he is pointing to something presented in "our sense experience" 
that is not the "real world." On the other hand, it could refer only to 
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the fact that there can "be present In sense experience something not a part 
of the "real world in which -we all in common, live and move and have our "being. 
He sheds some light on the ambiguity with a later statement: 



The "bank of the river of common sense on which the perspectivist chooses 
to land in starting his work of philosophical construction is the con- 
viction that the world lying before him in sense experiences is the real 
world* What he sees, handles, feels, and remembers, is 'the real thing, 
and he himself is a part of the real thing* All this not in the sense 
that it is the whole of the real thing, but that it is the paradigm and 
prototype of whatever more there is of reality. That there is more is 
evidenced to him "by the fact that each day brings him more of it, to "be 
seen, handled, felt, and otherwise dealt with as best he can* ^5 



McGilvary is quite explicit that perspectivity does not limit perspec- 
tives to the physical alone: 



The perspectivist . . * finds it necessary to assume that in perception 
there is something more than physical processes — something vectorial, 
of course, but with its vector opposite in direction to that of the 
physical vector involved, and yet not dynamically opposed* .The only- 
kind of thing that he can conceive of as having these requisites is 
an asymmetrical nondynamic relation. Being asymmetrical it is vector- 
ial; being non-dynamic it is not dynamically opposed to the physical 
vector* Consciousness 1 as we have defined it conforms to these 
specifications. It has . . * a non-dynamic relation of a specific 
sort in its connotation. 66 



That there is this "something more" than the physical in mind or con- 
sciousness (what must be taken account of in philosophical relativism, and 
what distinguishes it from physical or scientific relativism), is the basis 
for McGilvary *s w epidynamism ,, : 



The epidynamicist cannot stress too strongly or too frequently that 
for him memory and min d involve a factor which shows itself to be 
non-dynamic in that it temporally over-reaches what anything dynamic 
can do at the time . * * This temporal overreaching is mind's 'trans- 
cendence' of the dynamic--a transcendence which is epidynamic in that 
the mind which in its conscious reach transcends the dynamic is at the 
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The transcendence of the dynamic by the epiphysical character of mind or 

consciousness can be compared to the dimension beyond the present that dis^ 

tinguishes a process from an event. Notice also how the epiphysical element 

is required for any significant transcendence of the present (both forward 

and backward). The fact that the epiphysical element is needed will demonstrate 

how such a thing as knowledge of the past clearly involves a relativism like Ife 1.2* 

The "something more "--the epiphysical or epidynamical aspect of nature — 
is "dynamically 'irrelevant. 1 " The "dynamical order" is the subject-matter 
of science, and this order is closed or "indifferent** to the non or epidynamic* 

This indifference is by abstraction * This is to say that the presence 
of the non-dynamic factors is ignored— and ignored without prejudice 
to the relation of either kind concerned. 68 

This is the distinction I have made between .the subject-matter of 
science and the subject-matter of philosophy, and therefore between scien- 
tific relativism and philosophical relativism. It is interesting to note 

that McGilvary's e pi dynamism differs from traditional epi-pehnomenalism in 

69 

that mind is not impotent to control matter. Also, McOilvary calls the 

evolutionary appearance of mind or the epidynamic an "innovative evolution* 

to stress the novelty, the "something the like of which has never occurred 
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before," that it represents. But this evolution 

shows no fundamental departure , since in an organism, when by innova- 
tion it becomes a mind, the same kind of chemical and physical proces- 
ses still occur, uninfluenced dynamically by the innovation • » . There 
is no departure from chemistry and physics; but there is addition to 
chemistry and physics* The addition . . . is . . . one that naturally 
occurs in the orderly process of nature , . . nature's own multiplication { 

Thus McG-ilvary can also say that **if there were no consciousness in the world, 
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the dynamical course of nature would not run precisely as it does in our 
actual world in which there is consciousness. 

On such a view, the woria of scientific ohjects is not a world indif- 
ferent to human interests "because wholly apart from experience. For the epi- 
dynamicist It 

is not disconnected from 'the affairs of primary experience 1 ; neither 
is it 'fixed and final.' It is a world of things dynamically going 
on, of which he himself is one • • .73 

In his article on perceptual and memory perspectives, McGilvary pointed 
out that an astronomer dates an eclipse hy the arrival of the light at his 
point on earth. Following that example, McGilvary would "conventionally 
date the perspective "by its temporal station-point."*^ But this is not to 
overlook the physical time -relations in the perspective, nor is it meant to 
say that the present perspective cannot actually include physically past 
events. In addition to the spatio-temporal perspectives of vision, there are 
the perspectives of memory » Here he points out that "Just as a perceptual 
perspective includes what was physically past, so a memory perspective in- 
cludes what was perceptually past."*^ A theory that the real event is in 
two temporal perspectives, first an earlier perceptual perspective, and then 
a later memory perspective, accounts for the difference in time and in 
character of what is in the memory experience from the real event. Just as 

a cube has different characters in different spatial perspectives, so too 

76 77 
has an event. Retrospectivity is a particular kind of perspectivity . ' ' 
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McGilvary showed how hlfl theory would apply to the popular example of a 
solar eclipse. In the physical perspective of the eclipse, the sun in that 
perspective is not the sun physically, simultaneous with the man in that per- 
spective, nor with its station ^point. The perspective includes what is not 
physically simultaneous. But "includes" is a present tense form, and the 

inclusion is not a physically present inclusion in the temporal sense of 
78 

"present." This use of "includes" should he taken like our use of "are" 
in "All men are mortal;" i.e., we do not mean to restrict the "are" to Just 
living men . In the same way, the use of "includes" in the case of perceptions 
of things that have taken place some minutes (or years) earlier is to be 
qualified so as not to "be limited to the temporal present. 

Such a qualification becoraes more important for McGilvary in the case 
of memory perspectives. Here the need for a tenseless form of the verb 
"to he present" is more acute. For a memory perspective includes not only 
sensibly present objects or events, but also past objects and events. In 
the case of perceiving an eclipse, everything included in the perspective 
is sensibly present; whereas, in memory some part is sensibly present and 
some is not. A perceptual and a memory perspective are actually involved. 

... in a memory perspective a past event comes to have been what we 
remember it as having been; and what it comes to have been , it was . 
But this does not necessarily mean that it was in the contemporary 
perceptual perspective what it was in the memory perspective .79 

Thus while eating breakfast this morning my breakfast table had certain 
characteristics (perceptual perspective), and in my memory experience it 
likewise had certain characteristics (memory perspective). And these 
characteristics need not have been identical: 
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But both were characters of my past breakfast table, one in one per- 
spective and the other in another perspective . . . no perspective, 
transcends itself ; the memory experience does not transcend itself , 
hut it transcends the date of its station-point . ^0 

It seems to me that McGilvary is seeking to account for the presence 
of two different things in a perspective of either the memory type, or of the 
type in which we are perceiving something that occurred sometime prior to the 
perception of it. In the first place, there is the fact that we are perceiv- 
ing right now; in the second place, there is the pastness of what we are per- 
ceiving. The question is whether in the process he has said that the past 
soy^how intrudes into the present; that in these cases we somehow look into 
the past, as Ushenko claimed McGilvary and other objective relativists had 
aaid. These always were the criticisms of the objective -relativist view of 
knowledge or perception that had any pastness to it. For the objective rela- 
tivist claimed that cur knowledge was always direct; whatever was its object 
was directly present. His critic wondered how the past could be directly 
present. McGilvary f s solution to the problem is in broadening the meaning of 
"includes" in saying a perspective "includes what was physically past." 
Such inclusion does not mean the past is literally present. Thus "present" 
is not limited to the temporal present. 

In his exchange with Love Joy, Dewey dealt with this problem in terms 
of present consequences of past events. In the present, he said, there are 
consequences of past events — a "past-event-having -a-connection-into-the- 
pre sent -and- future," as he termed it. Or, it is a "representation of not- 
present existent s by present data." 

The difference between the two statements led McGilvary, for one, to 
believe there was a substantial difference between them. He maintained that 
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Dewey and Love Joy vere guilty of a common assumption: "both assume a 'present* 
memory is ontologically confined to the present. " And Dewey goes on from 

this to deny knowledge of the past, and Love Joy to hold a representative 
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theory. To say that Dewey denied knowledge of the past is misleading, 
however (and "representation" is not quite the proper term for Love Joy). 
Dewey said that "so far as the meaning is wholly of and in the past, it 
cannot he recovered for knowledge ."^3 And 

. . . thoughts ahout the past hang upon present observable events and 
are verified by future predicted or anticipated events which are cap- 
able of entering into direct presentation.^ 

The question is: What are we to take McGilvary to mean "by "ontologi- 
cally confined to the present"? If it means "exi stent ially confined,* 
there is no doubt that memory is not so confined to the present. As I 
pointed out above, there Is the fact of memory or remembering occurring in 
the present, and there is what it is a memory of. The latter is manifestly 
not of the present. McGilvary interprets both Dewey and Love Joy as denying 
that this latter factor was a part of memory. Actually the problem for both 
of them, like the problem for McGilvary, is to determine the precise nature 
of the pastness in our knowledge of the past; it is not a question of whether 
or not there ±& any pastness in it. It would seem that the very reference 
to it as "knowledge of the past" commits one to holding some pastness of 
some sort is involved. 

Thus we have three answers to the problem. For Dewey the pastness 
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is present "consequences" of past events. For McGilvary it is the past 
"included** in the present perspective in the sense that an event has, as a 
part of its perspective, an extension beyond its own time and place. For 
Love joy essences or data which "belong" to an event "represent* it in the 
present. I cannot see --apart from the language differences and the dif- 
ferences those might entail — how these three theories substantially contradict 
one another . 

As a matter of fact, McGilvary noted later that he agreed with Dewey f s 
statement that "things can be presented as absent"; the "be presented" hav- 
ing the; same meaning for McGilvary as "be present." 

Now by the same token I maintain that things can be present as past 
or as future and in either or both cases they can be thus present at 
the same time at which other things are present as present ... When 
Dewey said that 'things can be presented as absent' and when I say 
that things can be present as past or future the words r be presented,' 
or 'be present' are synonymous with the word 'appear. '$5 

And he cites Dewey's paper on appearance as the view he has himself adopted, 
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and as "one of the most important metaphysical achievements of Dewey. 

However, this was the occasion for another problem. For McGilvary, 
consciousness is "the Converse of the additive relation of appearance," 
and it is also something more than Just physical — it is epiphysical. But it 
was Dewey's contention that appearance does not denote a total or pervasive 
character, or intrinsic quality, 

but a relation which is additive ... a presentation marks the exis- 
tence of a thing in relation to an organism . . . 

This relation is physical, existential, not epistemic. Its establish- 
ment is, indeed, a necessary condition of knowing, but it does not 
constitute knowledge . . . either as something known or as something 
to be known ... In short, while the appearance is a recondition ^ic/ 
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of knowing, it Is not a case of knwing . • 



McGilvary was quite aware of the fact that he was interpreting Dewey's 
theory of appearance (as physical only) as something more than physical or 
existential. He is led to make this interpretation after citing this quota- 
tion from Dewey: 



Furthermore, we must note that the relation which determines the tiling 
to appear is definite, specifiable, not wholesale. A table disappears — 
not absolutely, hut with respect to sight; when the eyes close, it may 
still he present to the hand. Failure to bear in mind the definite 
character of the organic relation that conditions an appearance is 
largely responsible for treating it es if it involved a unique problem?^ 



To which McGilvary replied: 



. . . the physical •organic relation that conditions an appearance* 
is not and cannot be the additive relation of appearing which it de- 
termines, 'failure to bear in mind 1 that appearance , an additive rela- 
tion, is additive in that it is other than the physical processes that 
bring it about , 'is responsible for 1 not 'treating it as if it involves 
a unique problem 1 ^5 'unique ' in the sense that appearance is not a 
physical problem. y 



In other words, Dewey said that appearance is "a relation which is additive.* 1 
Then he spoke of "the relation which determines a thing to appear"; of the 
"organic re la t lor. that conditions an appearance." McGilvary wondered: 



. . . is there only one relation occurring when a table comes into my 
view, only the physical relation we mentioned a moment ago? 

Can a physical relation determine itself or condition itself ?^ 0 



The Dewey statement is obviously ambiguous. But he may not always have been 
talking about the same relation. Considering Dewey's desire to establish a 
non-cognitive theory of perception- -which would mean a non -cognitive theory of 
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appearance --we would "be Justified in some such conclusion. For, the conclus- 
ion McGilvary draws from his interpretation of Dewey is definitely a cogni- 
tive theory of appearance* 

McGilvary continued his study of Dewey's theory in connection with his 
Experience And Nature . In speaking of the relation of 'subject* 1 and "object," 
Dewey noted that the ''moot problem" is the problem of "what consequences 
follow in and for primary experience from the distinction of the physical and 
the psychological or mental from each other. Where, McGilvary now asked, 
is "appearance"? Nothing is here said about the fact that 



the object appears to the subject, and that appearing is a relation 
which is additive to and conditioned by the physical. This has drop- 
ped entirely out of sight and out of mind.9 2 



McGilvary followed this up with a statement of his own views on the 
"subject-object" relation which suggest that he was taking perception (or 
appearance) as a case of knowledge: 



Here we have the objective and the subjective, but nothing is said of 
any additive relation of appearing in which the objective stands to 
the subjective. The subjective consists solely, so far as the present 
account goes, of the administration and transformation of the objective 
through 'the purposes and plans, the desires and emotions, 1 This ignor- 
ing of the relation of appearing with its converse . . . JphichJ the 
perspectivist calls . . . the conscious relation — is responsible for 
what Mr. Dewey says of 'the moot problem of the relation of subject 
and object' as it concerns experience. Once recognize this relation, 
and the object is what appears, the subject is that to which the 
object appears, and the relation of object to subject is the relation 
of appearing. Or conversely stated . . . the relation of subject to 
object is the conscious relation »^3 

Dewey had said that any theory that took perception (or appearance) to be a 
case of knowledge must maintain the "ubiquity of the knowledge relation"; 
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that is, the knowledge relation is the one end only relation between "subject" 
and "objects And being the one and only illation it loses all distinctive- 
ness and becomes meaningless, McGilvary appears to corns out with the same 
problem: "The relation of object to subject is the relation of appearing," 
and the relation of appearing is an epistemic relation; at least it is epi- 
physical. Hence the relation of appearing is ubiquitous, and the knowledge 
relation is the only relation between "subject" and "object." 

There is, however, one important qualification. The conscious or ap- 
pearance relation is epiphysical. That means it is physical and something 
more than physical. The non-cognitive theory of perception, however, was a 
critique against theories that dualized the "subject- object" relation between 
epistemic and physical or organic. Thus McGilvary f s broadened concept of the 
conscious relation might avoid the critique because, first and foremost, it 
does include the physical and hence is not a dualism of physical and epi- 
physical. It would be important to bear this in mind when the theory is 
utilized for a theory of perception and knowledge. Among other things, it 
would enable the postulate of direct or naive (or neo-) realism to be con- 
sistently maintained. 

As I have indicated, between the time of the paper in which he criticiz- 
ed Dewey and Love joy and his Cams Lectures, McGilvary came to see more agree- 
ment between himself and Dewey than before. However, even at the time of his 
paper, McGilvary demonstrated a close affinity with Dewey. But in considering 
Mead's theory of the present— which, for McGilvary, was a development of 
Dewey into a theory of the past made out of the materials of the present— 
McGilvary was sharply critical. Msad, he said, nowhere goes beyond the position 

that a perspective is in the station-point of the perspective ♦ He 
first draws into the date of the station-point of a memory perspec- 
tive what in the perspective was earlier than the station-point; and 



then, as a compensatory feat, he projects this intake backward in 
tioe as an ideational structure . ' For Jfead ... Devey . . . Love- 
Joy . . . Strong j everything in the perspective of memory is really 
in the present ... the pastness of the past is not the pastness of 
vhat has passed, hut of what in the present is ideationally passed 
"backward .94 

This is how they confine memory to the ontologically present. 

McGilvary said a "perceptual perspective includes vhat was physically 
past," and a "memory perspective includes vhat vas perceptually past." And 
the "includes* is to he taken In a sense that has no tense in the verb. At 
a later point in his article he made the distinction hut with a difference. 
In a perceptual spatio-temporal perspective, he said, the physical pastness 
of vhat is in the perspective is not given , it is inferred from knowledge 
gained with regard to the finite speed of physical propagation. In the 
memory perspective, the perceptual pastness of the remembered object is not 
inferred, it is given . But it would he an inference that the object remem- 
bered had, for example, a different character in the earlier perceptual per- 
spective from vhat it had in the memory perspective.^ 

I cannot see how this differs fundamentally vith the Dewey -Ms ad position. 
Why is not McGilvary f s "inference" vhat Mead and Devey call "ideational 
structure"? McGilvary 1 s addition of inference supplements his use of "in- 
cludes" in such a vay that it is clear he vas not saying ve look into the 
past vhen ve hold that the past is directly present vhen we know it. The 
reference to "inference" demonstrates an early tendency on McGilvary f s part 
to bring his realism together vith experience philosophies; to supplement his 
realist theory of perspectives vith the experience philosophy theory of in- 
ference and context. It should especially be noted that in the process it 
becomes quite clear that the relativism in his theory is Rel.2 and not the 
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ambiguous relativism that results from references to perspective alone. But 
also in doing this, McGllvary vas "bringing the two principal strains of objec- 
tive relativism together and thereby making a significant advance over any 
statement that is confined to the perspective of either one. There were, of 
course, thosa in the strain of pragmatic or experience philosophy who were 
also seeking a union with their realist counterparts. 

In the later treatment of memory in his forthcoming hook, McGllvary 
is more explicit about the impossibility of any physical presence of the past 
in memory, or knowledge of the past: 

. . ♦ in memory the •recalled* face of an absent friend is, as remem- 
bered, the face as of an earlier time . If then the question be asked 
how can anyone at present reach back physically into a past and get 
into physical contact with a vanished hand, the answer is that no one 



What is more, no one can "physically react to the past. Properly speaking, 
one reacts from the past." There is retrospection and there is (physical) 
retroaction. Though the past is beyond our physical reach 

it is not beyond our ken, it is not beyond our retrospect. We can 
ponder over it, we may dislike it, we may hurl our anathamas at it, 
but we can do nothing about it. But of course what has resulted 
from the past is still within our physical reach. 97 

9 

McGilvary is now saying that the physical pastness of the perceptual 
perspective, and the physical pastness of the memory perspective, are both 
in the perspective by virtue of inference . He thus speaks in the terms of 
the experience philosophies, for "inference w refers to something more than 
perception. It is what the organism does with perceptions; it is knowledge. 
In which case, we do not, in term3 of perception alone, account for what is 
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actually a result of perception plus Inference. The criticisms of Ushenko 
and Whitehead apply if this distinction is not observed. The use of a cog- 
nitive theory of perception for interpretation of knowledge of the past means, 
in effect, that ve look into the past, or that the past literally intrudes 
into the present. 

McGilvary's first postulate --the postulate of direct, naive realism-- 
actually says then that we take our perceptions of the sun, for example, to 
"be the present sun until we learn (and take account of) the knowledge that 
it takes approximately eight minutes for sunlight to reach the earth. Then 
we make the distinction "between the light as we perceive it and the sun that 
emitted it eight minutes earlier. But now inferences are involved. Through 
our knowledge we infer (not just perceive) the pastness of what we are now 
perceiving. And memory, as McGilvary says, is not different "basically. We 
never naively take our remembering of the past to be itself past, but 
rather very much present. In "searching one's memory*' we are searching some- 
thing that is present about the past. 

I take this to be what J>fead means by our making the past out of 
materials of the present, and what Randall means in his concepts of the 
"envisaged past* and "envisaged future": "It is the present, and the future 
operating in the present, that creates the past, and makes history.*^ And 
I take it this is what Pevey meant when he restricted our knowledge of the 
past to the present consequences of past events. For it is upon such con- 
sequences that we make our inferences. There are also consequences in the 
form of our memories. After all, is not a memory of an event one of that 
event's consequences? 

There is good reason to believe that McGilvary at times either did not 
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fully grasp Mead's notion of making the past, or was working from an assump- 
tion that the past was something already made and beyond any significant 
influence of the present* We are the ones who attribute "pastness" to an 
event; who think of it, or call it, "past.* But this "ideational construc- 
tion" of a past event is as much a part of that event as the "brute physical 
occurrence. It could "be said to "be a perspective of that event, or included 
in the perspective of that event, as veil as saying ±t is made "by mind. But 
McGilvary' s notion here is that such a "brute happening can "be somehow iso- 
lated from its present consequences and that is "the past." Thus McGilvary f s 
knowledge of the past, as he interprets it in realistic terms alone, suggests 
that such an ontological past is present. It is reminiscent of the notion of 
an antecedent, ready-made object of knowledge held by early realists. However, 
there is this important difference in McGilvary's thought: his perspectivity 
made possible a plurality of "pasts," just as it allowed for a plurality of 
realities, truths, or objectivities. And in many places, especially in his 
exchange with Dewey, it is clear McGilvary r s (and Dewey 1 si) terminological 
differences were the real source of some of their differences. 

One other point in McGilvary's theory should be mentioned. It has to 
do with the emphasis on future reference in Dewey's notion that the "distinc- 
tive or characteristic aim of judgment" of the past is to give the past con- 
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tent a future reference and function. This is what Randall refers to: 

It is a statement of the historical character cf existence to say 
that what does happen will have become different when it has hap- 
-pened. What it is depsnds upon what it will be when it has become 
fpest.iOO ~ ' 

McGilvary said Dewey was Justified in this notion only on the assumption of 
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what the "reference and function" of Judgment is. He agreed if Dewey was 
saying naive memory is not a Judgment about the past, "but would disagree if 
Dewey denied there is frequently a reference to an earlier perception. That 
is, there may be an interest in securing a valid Judgment as to what the 
past was when it was present, as well as securing valid Judgment as to what 
the future will he when it "becomes present. What Judgment is about is what 
is meant by "reference."' 1 * 01 

It would seem that McGilvary the realist hankered after certain struc- 
tures or permanencies upon which to ground knowledge, rather than "workings, " 
"functions," or "operations." The pragmatic critique, by emphasizing the 
future, broke away from this view without entirely losing its realism. It 
held that we act upon our Judgments, memories, perceptions and knowledge, and 
then compare the consequences of so acting with the present environment. 
Following the comparison we discover how adequate such Judgments or percep- 
tions are. Ittelson and Cantril put it this way: 

Perceiving . . . provides us with predictions of the significances we 
will probably encounter in the external world. But we come to grips 
with externality o;ily by doing something f by acting ... we discover 
these significances of the external situation only by experiencing 
the consequences of our own actions ... The experienced consequences 
of every action provide a check on the perceptual prediction on which 
the action was based. 

Neglecting the role of action in perception and knowledge, McGilvary 
viewed "reference" as a comparison of perceptions with other perceptions, 
instead of comparing consequences of action with the present situation by 
means of which the original earlier perceptions are evaluated. We correct 
our memories, Judgments, or knowledge about the past, however, by using the 
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materials of the present and not "by "bringing the past up to us (or ourselves 
"back to the past). Though we are creatures of the present, ve possess the 
means of transcending its "boundaries— not physically, but mentally or 
"ideationally" in constructing pasts and futures. Pragmatism tore us away 
from a traditional preoccupation with the antecedent, and directed our atten- 
tion to the consequents of antecedents* 

My point is that McGilvary was under the influence of the realist notion 
of an antecedent reality — or, as it turns out here, an antecedent past — as 
something knowledge or judgment is referred to. Thus he says *Ve can do 
nothing about it.** At another point, however, he agreed "what has resulted 
from the past" can have something done to it. In this instance he failed to 
put the two ideas together to see that though the past has this element of 
the irretrievable about it, it also has as a basic part of its character a 
controllable element: its results or consequences. In recognizing the 
existence of "what has resulted from the past," however, McGilvary suggest- 
ed that the past may not be entirely complete or ready-made. He suggested 
the same thing in his answer to Love joy when he asked if any event, Just in 

its intrinsic nature, is past. Is the pastness of an event, he asked, a 
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character which it has irrespective of all external standpoints? And 
his tense -less use of "includes" in saying a perspective can include the 
physically past, was also a case of bringing together antecedent and con- 
sequent • 

Still there is reason for questioning whether McGilvary, in his 
recognition of a continuing aspect about the past, really did mean to bring 
the realist's world or reality into question. For example, commenting on 
Dewey's logic, particularly on Dewey's criticisms of the "philosophic 
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fallacy** (the "conversion of eventual functions into antecedent existence*), 
McGilvary held that, on the contrary, this is precisely what science does. 
The content of the idea that is proved "by the issue to have the essential 
function of bringing about the settled outcome of the inquiry is "converted 
into antecedent existence.** This is a reading hack, he agreed, hut not into 
the "preliminary situation, as. it was when immediately experienced by * the 
scientist. He reads them back into "the larger natural world." 10 ** 
The same is true of logical forms: 

I prefer the postulate that the logical forms that serve to re solve 
a problematic situation serve that purpose because they are actual- 
ly the forms of the subject-matter under investigation — not of 
course of the subject-matter as it was immediately experienced when 
inquiry started, but as successful inquiry shows the subject-matter 
to have been in 'the larger natural world 1 within which it has its 
setting. Mr. Dewey regards such a position as untenable ♦ ^5 

In accepting the concept of inquiry , however, McGilvary must also accept 
the functionalism that says inquiry is the mediating function of an organ- 
ism in solving a problematic situation. Inquiry is not, then, a disclosure 
of either what is there now or what is there before. I am not sure McGilvary 
was aware that he was actually claiming to convert such a function into an 
antecedent existence. 



1C&. E. B. McGilvary, "Professor Dewey: Logician-Ontologician," in "A 
Symposium Of Reviews Of John Dewey's 'Logic; The Theory Of Inquiry, %n 
journal Of Philosophy , 1939, XXXVI, p.56^. 



APPENDIX 



A MC GILVAOT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

In addition to the works cited in the general "bibliography, there are 
other articles by E. B. MbGrilvary pertinent to his objective relativism that 
I have selected to list here . (This is not to "be taken as exhaustive of his 
works, however.) 

Outside of the forthcoming hook from Open Court, Professor McGilvary 
published no books. He did have numerous articles and reviews published, 
as veil as some seventy entries in the 1902 edition of The New International 
Encyclopedia , New York, Dodd. I found these particularly interesting for the 
light they shed on McGilvary's early Hegelian orientation. 

Most of his book reviews appeared in the Philosophical Review during 
the time he was at Cornell University, and do not offer much of his own 
viewpoints. 

What appears to be a re -print, in part or in to to , of his thesis on 
Hegelian Dialectics is 'The Principle and the Method, of the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic," Mind , Jan., I898, No. 25 (New Series), pp. 55-70; Apr., 1898, No. 
26, pp. and July, I898, No. 27, pp. 388-1*03; and TThe Presupposition 
Question in Hegel's Logic, " Philosophical Review , Sept., I897, VI, pp^97- 
520. 

Almost all of McGilvary^ early articles are concerned with ethics, 
but a series of important papers in 1907 mark a decided shift in his atten- 
tion to problems of epistemology and metaphysics. These papers include ?The 
Physiological Argument Against Realism, n "Prolegomena to a Tentative Realism," 



and "Realism and the Physical World,* — all cited in the main bibliography. 
"Pure Experience and Reality: A Reaseertion," Philosophical Review, May, 1907, 
XVI, pp. 266-81*, and "The Stream of Consciousness, " Journal of Philosophy , 
April 25, 1907, 17, PP- 225-35, round out the year »s vritings in realism and 
the. problem of consciousness. McGilvary vas taking a thoroughgoing realistic 
approach, not only using as his starting point Neo-reallsm, James and Wood- 
bridge, but also seeking to bring the Chicago group of philosophers into his 
considerations. It is this attempt to bring together realism and idealism 
under the influence of an Hegelian inheritance that accounts for his ultimate 
objective relativism. 

In the following years McGilvary* s papers display his attempt to find a 
rapport vith idealism. Pragmatism, the "Chicago •Idea' and Idealisms," 
theories of experience in James and Devey, all come under his scrutiny. Some 
of the more outstanding articles of this time vere "Expsrience and Its Tnnftr 
Duplicity," Journal of Philosophy , Apr. 29, 1909, 71, pp. 225-32, in vhich he 
dealt vith the nature of the consciousness relation; Experience as Pure and 
Consciousness as Waning," Journal of Philosophy , Sept. Ik, 19H, VIH, pp»5H- 
25, in vhich he dealt more explicitly vith the James and Woodbridge theories 
of consciousness. "Realism and the Ego-Centric Predicament," Philosophical 
Re vie v, May, 1912, XXI, pp. 351 -6 answers Dewey's vritings on the predicament 
vith McGilvary f e interpretation of Perry. "The Relation of Conscioueness and 
Object in Sense-Perception," Philosophical Reviev , March, 1912, XXI, pp. 152-73 
sets forth McGilvary 1 s theory of consciousness as "a unique and not further 
analyzable relation of togetherness," and examines epistemological monism and 
realism. This brought replies from Thilly, Love Joy and Miller. "Time and the 
Experience of Time, - Philosophical Review, March, 1914, XXHI, pp. 121-^5, We 
Presidential Addrese to the American philosophical Association, is part of 
McGilvary •a "taking time seriously." 



There is a gap In the vr it trigs from 1918 until 1926 at which time hie 
papers now are distinctly under the influence of what must have heen McGilvary f s 
work in mathematical physics during the hiatus. There are papers dealing new 
with Relativity Theory and the general problem of philosophy and science. And 
with few exceptions this is the tenor of all of McGilvary f s articles from there 
on. For example, there are articles like "Newtonian Time and Einsteinian 
Times" in Brightman ed., Proceedings of the 6th International Congress of 
Philosophy , Hew York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1927, pp. "The Lorentz 
Transformations and Space -Time , " Journal of Philosophy, June 19, 19^1, 
XX* VIII, pp. 337-^9; and the exchange with Love Joy over the "time -re tar ding 
Journey." 

My citations in the text do not by any means exhaust the manuscript of 
Toward a Perspective Realism . In addition to his epiphysical or epidynamic 
theory of consciousness, McGilvary takes up the general problem of relations, 
the mind-body problem, experience, and a quite extensive portion of the manu- 
script is devoted to the whole question of consciousness. 
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